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THE CALL. 


BY VIDA VENTURE. 


List! can it be, 
The Master of the vineyard calleth me ? 
Life’s sunset shadows mock me as I stand, 
Bent with the burden of my idle years, 
Bearing base fruitage in my shriveled 
hand — 
Sin, shame, and tears. 


** Go, work to-day.” 
I heard the morning call, but answered, 
Nay; 
I will not labor in the fresh bright hours; 
And when the noon was high, the need was 
great, 
I would not heed; now, nightdews chill the 
flowers; 
Ah me — how late! 


What have I lost? 
What pleasures purchased, and at what a 


cost? 

Make answer, soul of mine. Hark! can it 
be 

The vineyard gate swings open, free and 
wide, 


And the Master is calling still to me, 
At eventide? 


Weak, tremblingly ; — 
Yet Thou didst call me. So, I come to 
Thee, 
So late for service, and so stained with sin; 
Yet now I lift my puny hands, and cry, 
‘Tf still a lifelong idler may come in, 
Lord, here am I! ” 





THE LAND OF FLOWERS — ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL. 
BY GILBERT HAVEN. 

If you go across the valley of Esdra- 
elon, about this time of the year, you 
will see, among the other flowers that 
fill that plain with beauty and fra- 
grance, the black lily, velvety and 
graceful and lovely as any of its sisters 
of lighter hue. It may be that some of 
these notes seem too exclusively a bou- 
quet of that single flower; yet if that 
is all we can find, you had perhaps 
rather receive it than none at all. I 
will judiciously mix it with the beauti- 
ful white lily, which so many seem to 
fancy (North more than South) is the 
only real color, while it is actually of 
no color at all. With Jacquet, I pro- 
fess to say, ‘‘ motley ’s my only wear.” 
You are under no obligation to receive 
even these. The Herawp table has a 
large variety of dishes, and as one is 
not compelled to eat tomatoes or 
onions, or other dishes, if disagreeable 
to him, simply because it is on the 
table, no more is any reader required 
to waste 8 moment over this column, 
unless he enjoys that which it is com- 
pelled to serve up. And if you object 
to this odor as much as I do to that of 
onions, you can turn your delicate nos- 
tril away from its fragrance, as we an- 
ti-onionists have to do, and make the 
best of the rest of the feast. It is not 
mixed in all the dishes, as some cooks 
are apt to do with that offensive veg- 
etable. 

Much has been written of late on 
Florida, from a scenic, an agricultural, 
8 political, and a social point of view. 
| propose to give you another aspect of 
it—that of the ecclesiastical. And 
this I will eliminate yet more by con- 
fining my observations to one sort of 
ecclesiastical — our own. 

Homer begins his Odyssey by telling 
how Neptune had gone to receive wor- 
ship from the Ethiopians —* the last 
of men.” Eskatot andron are the 
words, if the printer finds type to set up 
the original (we spell out the Greek. 
—Typo). They are still, to many 
Greeks and others, ‘ the last of men,” 
and still are among the most devout of 
men. No other people does he ever 
represent his gods as visiting for the 
Purpose of receiving their sacrifices. 
The brainy Greeks are not given to that 
duty, any more than his successors of 
the head and not the heart are thus 
inclined to-day. 

The last of our land, and these last 
of our men, were linked together in the 
‘ast of my Conferences. The little 
chapel had a little company of devout 
brethren at its holy table of the Lord 
hat summery morning in the last of 


January. The fathers had felt the lash 
draw blood, because they had dared to 
preach Christ. The sons also remem- 
bered the hour when they had to bear 
the yoke in their youth, not always any 
more agreeable than more divinely ap- 
pointed burdens. There were some of 
good culture, and some of less, and some 
of none, except what grace and na- 
ture had imparted; and these are the 
best cultivators. 

Two years ago the Conference was 
organized. Up to that time it had been 
a dependency of the South Carolina 
Conference, and of but little account in 
that body. The brethren set apart were 
chiefly from that State. It breeds men. 
Much as this State is to-day the subject 
of contempt and opposition, even from 
professedly Union and freedom-loving 
journals, it is the best breeder and best 
possessor and best emigrator of men of 
the still despised color. It is not to be 
overthrown by this treason on the part 
of the North, any more than by the 
worse one on the part of its own sons 
and daughters. It still lives, and will 
live, the best advanced, in real ideas, of 
any State in the Union. It needs some 
purging and pruning of rascals, but so 
does Massachusetts and Maine. Look 
at the present attempt of the Boston 
representatives to overthrow the pro- 
hibitory law, aided by a corrupt and 
corrupting press, from Springfield to 
the sea; and stop pulling away at South 
Carolina’s mote till you’ve got rid of 
your own beam. 

These brown gentlemen, of many 
shades, are as fit to govern Confer- 
ences or States as any of their brethren 
of whiter hue. Discussions spring up 
on the usual themes of Conference de- 
bate,and are participated in by the mem- 
bers, as ably as in older bodies. One 
odd brother has quite as rare a genius 
for startling expressions as Father Tay- 
lor or Peter Cartwright, albeit those two 
very aristocratic men, of no higher than 
a negro origin, would have been vexed 
exceedingly at such a comparison ; for 
a detes:ation of the black man was one 
of the strongest features of their spirit 
countenance, assumed and trained till 
it was to them a real trait of their be- 
ing. Yet wit aceepts its masters and 
fellows, despite all outward opposings, 
as was shown by their elevation, 
through their genius, to the best soci- 
ety; and this old slave brother would 
have received their heartiest shouts and 
gratulations at his trae Conference wit. 
This funny brother, with a funny name, 
January Felder, that is, made not a few 
remarks that evinced at once his wis- 
dom and his wit. 

Describing a class of ambitious min- 
isters, he said, ‘‘ they just got enough 
money to buy a paper collar, and then 
crossed their legs and waited for some- 
thing to turn up.” That ‘money 
enough to buy a paper collar” wasa 
slap at several of his equals in age, who 
shone out lustrous in that article, which 
he, with Cartwright freedom of neck- 
cloth and neck, evidently despised. 

He described the presence of a Con- 
ference in a place very happily, by 
saying, ‘‘as where the circus has been 
there is a green spot, so where the Con- 
ference has been is there left a good in- 
fluence.” 

Describing how, out of their extreme 
poverty, they gave to the Missionary So- 
ciety, he told of a poor woman who had 
taken pay for all her cotton in goods, 
and carrying one sack to the merchant, 
told him unless he gave her cash for 
that, he would suffer from the judgment 
of God. He gave her the money, and 
she sent it to the Missionary Society. 
It was all the cash she had for all the 
year. 

He retorted, in true Father Taylor 
fashion, to a young brother who pro- 
posed some improvement: ‘‘ Ifa man 
thinks of anything sooner than I do, he 
thinks too soon.” And he followed up 
this slap by this spontaneous fling at 
the airs of educated youth, precisely 
like the domineering above, in Fathers 
Taylor's and Cartwright’s vein, gram- 
mar and all: — 

“ These that ’s setting 

While others is sweating, 
Ought is ought, and one’s to carry; 
Three and two are five, and four is nine, 
And all the rest is mine.” 
The last hit was at the extortion of the 
land owners and cotton brokers, who 
take all, if they can get it. 

He described the timidity of some to 
take bold steps against the haughty foe, 
very felicitously: ‘* We are like rats in 
their holes when the cats are about.” 

But his best bit of imagination was 
over a plucky brother that had the gift 
of grip against a fighting foe. ‘He 
hung on like a squirrel shot dead 
through the head, clinging with one 
claw.” 

** But,” it was suggested, “‘ the squir- 
rel was dead?” 

‘Not that claw,” was his 
reply. 

Could any reparteeist beat that? Or 
could a better description of a perfect 
grip against all odds be given? And 
this and these, and many like them, are 
from one of the blackest of the black, 
an untutored slave, scarcely able yet to 


instant 





read, whose back has been scored again 
and again with the lash for preaching 





the gospel, by those same South Caro- 
lina gentry who are now so anxious 
about taxes and trifles. 

He is said to be equally imaginative 
asa preacher. He describes the prod- 
igal with great effect. He tells how 
Mr. Prodigal had two sons, and the 
young Mr. Prodigal went away from 
home,and how they feasted and flattered 
young Mr. Prodigal while the money 
lasted, and how they turned back on 
bim when it was gone, and so on, till 
he got back to old Father Prodigal’s 
house. 

His error in the surname is no worse 
than another in Maine, not black, who 
preached from the parable of the ‘ pro- 
digious son.” Each blunder was a stum- 
bling into truth; for who is more pro- 
digious in his expectations than young 
Mr. Prodigal? There is a family of 
these — a big one; and the father is apt 
to have sons after his own image, unto 
this day. 

Very different in typeof character is 
that tall, slim Brother Galmond, the 
Fletcher and St. John of the company. 
Such a sunny and saintly countenance 
one always loves to see. He is ‘the 
best fellow,” which also is a constituent 
element of a Conference. His voice is 
for advance. He ties himself by no 
householdings and farms, as so many 
white and colored preachers do in all 
this South country, and declares him- 
self ready to lead the column in any di- 
rection; yet when taken at his word, 
and put to the front, by his appointment 
of Presiding Elder, he was so overcome 
by the honor that he wept profusely at 
the unexpected elevation. How many 
like successful brethren, this Spring, 
will receive their desert in like affecting 
manner ? 

That like light-tinted and like affected 
brother, who sits near him, is the one 
justly commended by Dr. Stevens for 
his success as a pastor in Jacksonville 
— Brother Howard. He too came out 
under freedom, and can tell tales of the 
dungeon where he dwelt. His modesty 
and gentlemanly bearing made him, 
unawares to himself, a prominent rival 
with his equally unconscious brother for 
this post of service. And he took his 
brother’s elevation ag he would have 
taken his own, with tears. 

Prominent among the debaters in the 
Conference are Brother Davis, the father 
of the body, and Brother Manigourd. 
one of its strong-minded members, a 
pupil of T. Willard Lewis, and one of 
the first members of the Baker I[nsti- 
tute. These have deserved influence 
among their brethren. 

But the real heads of a Conference 
are not found in the fathers, but the 
sons. It is the ‘‘ boys” that make the 
delegates, and control the affairs. They 
use the elders as their exponents until 
they become elders, and the next gen- 
eration of boys rules them. Let them 
tarry a week undescribed. 








THE PREACHER’S PLAGUES. 


BY REV. JOSEPH PULLMAN. 


Egypt had ten. The preacher has at 
least as many. The arreirage of the 
small salary is not one of the preach- 
er’s plagues, nor the rivalries that exist 
among ‘‘the pillars,” nor the protean 
discontent of the parish, nor the bad 
lives of certain of the members, These 
are the pastor’s plagues, and they griev- 
ously vex him. The preacher’s plagues 
are bad hearers. There is an old class- 
ification of hearers as follows: 

1. The sand-glass hearer, who ac- 
cepts the gospel with one ear, to let it 
pass quickly out by the other. 

2. The strainer hearer, who lets all 
the good escape, and retains only the 
bad. 

3. The sponge hearer, who freely 
absorbs both good and bad, and under 
the first pressure of temptation as freely 
parts with both; and 

4. The sieve hearer, who parts with 
the dust and chaff, and keeps the wheat. 

A better classification is found in the 
parable of the Sower. The seed that 
fell by ‘‘ the way side,” that the birds 
carried away, represent those who hear 
sounds only, not ideas nor truths. The 
seed on ‘‘the rock” represents those 
who hear with the intellect, and refuse 
to hear with the heart. The seed 
‘*among thorns” are those who refuse 
to hear God only, but insist also on 
hearing their own fancies and sinful 
desires. The seed on “‘ good ground” 
are those who, with the whole heart, 
listen to God only. 

There is a good text in this parable 
for preachers who are afflicted with 
bad hearers, and for hearers that are 
afflicted with bad preachers, namely, 
“Take heed how ye hear;” for this 
how we hear is of greater. moment 
to all of us than what we hear. ‘“‘ How” 
is a more important word than ‘* what, ” 
and the spirit of our deeds is of more 
consequence than the deeds themselves. 
The widow with the two mites illus- 
trates that. Lord Chatham, on being 
complimented for an eloquent speech, 
said, ‘* eloquence lies in the audience.” 
A good hearer can obtain much profit 
from a poor preacher. It is only your 
dull man who is never interested, as 
Wordsworth said of his rustic friend: 


“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A simple primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
And as the eye sees only what it brings 
with it, the power of seeing, so the ear 
only hears what it has capacity to hear. 
Goethe picked up a broken sheep's 
skull on the sand of the Lido, in Venice, 
and made the bright discovery that the 
skull was a transformatién of certain 
vertebrae of the spinal colamn. Spur- 
geon heard an unlearned Methodist 
preacher enforce the text, ** Look unto 
Me and be saved,” and he Was enabled 
to look, and was saved. There is much 
more in the Scriptures concerning good 
hearing than concerning good preach- 
ing. 

The following classes of hearers are 
the plagues of the preacher; — 

1. The sleepy hearer. There are two 
kinds of church-sleepers — the unwill- 
ing sleeper, who works all the week 
in the open air, or whose duties keep 
him up late on Saturday night. He re- 
sists, and fights against bis lethargy, 
but in vain. He dozes, nods, sleeps. 
Let him sleep, for he can’t help it; and 
he does not seriously annoy the preach- 
er. But the regular sleeper is a plague. 
He selects his corner, and composes 
himself for his nap; he is asleep before 
the Scripture reading is ended, and cal- 
culates for it as much as for his dinner 
when cburch is out. It is said that Maf- 
fitt’s first jew d’ esprit in the pulpit, was 
his waking up one of those sleepers with 
the words, ‘‘ brother, won’t you next 
time bring your night-cap?” A caus- 
tic divine of the olden time described 
the church-sleeper in this way: ‘‘ As 
soon as the prayer is made he falls fast 
asleep, as though he was brought in for 
a corpse, and the preacher should 
preach at his funeral.” 

2. The commercial hearer. This is 
he who hears that he may judge of the 
commercial effect of the sermon; so 
many added to the congregation; so 
much public interest aroused ; so much 
added to the collection; so mauy pews 
demanded. The commereial hearer is 
generally an officer of the Church — 
most likely a trustee. He listens to the 
sermon as the proverbial Yankee looked 
at Niagara, estimating hogan’ mills 
it would tarn. Crowds re the one 
thing needful, and all kinds of clap- 
trap are in order if that end is secured. 
There are Churches not far from New 
York (1 cannot speak for Boston), that 
are governed by the commercial trustee. 
The Churches weigh the minister as the 
master mason weighs his men: ‘so 
much of a crowd; so many bricks laid.” 
And good and noble pastors, whose la- 
bors build up the Church and commend 
the gospel to the community, are turned 
away for one who ‘can draw.” The 
commercial hearer has no interest in 
the gospel for its own sake; he has no 
enjoyment from the truth; he ‘is run- 
ning the Church,” as he will tell you; 
and he will make the minister run, if he 
fail to run it after his notion. When 
such men control the Church, then the 
ark of God is in the hands of the Phil- 
istines. 

3. The knowing hearer. This is a 
somewhat rare, but unpleasant speci- 
men. He listens, not to be instructed, 
but to estimate the preacher. He calls 
himself a critical hearer; and so he is, 
but in the worst sense. The genuine 
critic enjoys, commends, forgets him- 
self; he finds merits as well as flaws. 
But the knowing hearer is critical as the 
gad-fly is critical of the points of a 
horse — of sores and seabs. A good 
sermon, that has reached 90 per cent. 
of the hearers, and makes them better, 
is lost on him for some blunder in the- 
ology or in biblical history, or perhaps 
in grammar or pronunciation. When 
the preacher has done his best, and has 
had perhaps ‘‘a good time,” and is 
going away thankful for divine help, 
and encouraged, he is met at the Church 
door by the knowing hearer, who gives 
hima slap in the face with some petty 
criticism, which he has been polishing 
up for the preceding half hour. Or, 
when the preacher has had a poor time, 
and is making for his home, mortified, 
instead of some cheering word, the 
knowing hearer tells him he has ‘* been 
in a fog this morning.” This person feels 
bound to tell the little group that is 
honored with his opinions, that the 
preacher is no theologian, or that some 
of his ideas are not sound, or that he 
knows nothing of the Bible. In the 
prayer-meeting he feels it his painful 
duty to set the brethren right where 
they make blunders, and the pastor 
also. He does not know the pastor’s 
forbearance in passing over his blun- 
ders in biblical history, in theology, in 
grammar, in his want of courtesy, and 
in his un-Christlike spirit. Every gen- 
uine Christian minister enjoys an intel- 
ligent hearer ; but he who has only fault 
to find might spare himself much labor, 
for his critiesm will benefit nobody. - It’ 
was into the mouth of his worst charac- 
ter, Iago, that Shakspeare pnt the 
words, ‘‘I am nothing, if not critical.” 

4. The intellectual hearer. This is 
not the same as the last. This one 
Lis clear-headed and able; the last was 
chiefly wise in his own conceit. This 
one enjoys an able argument, an effec- 








tive illustration, a skillful handling of 


knowledge; but he aliows nothng that 
is said to go below his chin —nothing 
to reach {his heart. He is not cold nor 
unsympathetic, but he is unspiritual. 
When the arrows from the Kings quiver 
strike him, he rather enjoys the thrill, 
but they fall at once from his shield of 
unbelief. He has this prime interest 
for the preacher, that he listens, and 
looks, and enjoys; for a bright mind 
will find much more in a good sermon 
than a dull one. I remember such a 
man in one of my charges, who for 
three years listened to every sermon 
as though for his life, and at last, with 
great regret, I left him as I found him, 
**a man of this world, whose portion is 
in this Jife.” 

5. The canting hearer. By cant is 
meant words or language approved and 
orthodox, but spoken without sincerity, 
and bordering on religious hypocrisy, 
There are canting hearers as well as 
canting speakers. The canting hearer 
insists on his pet phraseology. He affects 
much love for what he calls ‘‘ the gos- 
pel,” and he mutters his disapprobation 
so as to be heard by those about him in 
the church when science is alluded to, 
or literature, or history, or when the 
social duties, such as marriage or edu- 
cation, are the theme of the pulpit. To 
tell him what he doesn’t know, is to 
offend him. ‘Away with your new 
lights; there is nothing new in relig- 
ion.” He insists on his -shibboleth. 
This spirit grows from one of two 
roots: insincerity that borders on hy- 
pocrisy, or uncultured ignorance. John 
Wesley had no patience with the cant- 
ing hearer. He said, ‘let but a pert, 
self-sufficient animal, that has neither 
sense nor grace, bawl out something 
about ‘ Christ,’ or ‘ His blood,’ or ‘ jus- 
tification by faith,’ and there are not 
wanting those who will cry out, ‘ what 
a fine gospel sermon!’ For myself, I 
prefer a sermon on either good tempers 
or good works to such gospel sermons.” 
The fault of the canting preacher or 
canting hearer is, that he has zeal for 
oithodox phraseology when orthodox 
faith is gone. 

6. The patronizing hearer is one of 
the smaller plagues. He has large 
opinions about himself, feels that he is 
in great demand among ihe Churches 
of his neighborhood, and holds his at- 
tendance at any of them as a conde- 
scension and a favor. He makes the 
impression or. the preacher that he is 
honoring him with a hearing, and his 
method of listening, and studied com- 
pliment at the end of the service, are of 
the patronizing style, as when one fa- 
vors a dog with his notice, and strokes 
him on the head. He comes into the 
courts of his Maker with affectation 
and pride. There is a text for him — 
one if not more: ‘* Thou sayest I am 
rich, and increased in goods, and have 
need of nothing; and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind and naked.” Let him not 
fancy that when he approaches the gate 
of heaven the angel of the gate will 
stand aside with a blush, for unless he 
become a little child he will never see 
the gate, nor enter thereat. 

7. The sensational hearer is he who 
has the itching ear. He reads the col- 
umn of Sabbath service advertisements, 
selects ‘‘ the star,” and is away as usual 
from the service in his own church. 
He has what a friend of mine calls 
‘**heel-religion.” As the sensational 
hearer is invariably a person of feeble 
character, we pass him with a mere 
mention. The man of strength is ex- 
erling strength, is keeping up some- 
thing, is ‘‘ a pillar,” and as such he has 
his place and work in the temple of 
God. 

Then there is the fastidious hearer, 
for whom a bad gesture spoils a ser- 
mon, or a mistake in grammar. For 
small souls, small game; but 2 mighty 
hunter before the Lord won't spend him- 
self on sparrow, and humming-birds. 

The proxy hearer is a common speci- 
men, who hears for others, and gives it 
allaway with the first chance. Rumor 
says the proxy hearer is generally 
found among the female portion of the 
congregation, but that is a slander on 
the benevolence of the men. 

Lastly, the wateh-clicking hearer, 
who snaps his watch in the preacher's 
face so as to advise him it is time to sit 
down. ‘Click,” “click,” goes the 
watch, and the preacher is painfully 
sensitive of failure. In the old time 
the clocks were on the outside of the 
churches, that the people might not be 
late in attending the service; but we 
put them on the inside that the minis- 
ter may not detain us late; and to fol- 
low up the improvement, the modern 
hunting watch is added, to click the 
minister down. The essence of polite- 
ness is respect for others’ feelings. 
Will the watch-clickers be reminded 
that it is becoming to Christians, and 
in the house of God as elsewhere, and 
that their Master was 


“The first true gentleman that 
breathed.” 


ever 





The London Church Herald says a 
great religious war is coming, Italy 
finding some pretence for a war with 
France, to save United Italy from the 
** Priests.” 





MARCH ON! 


BY REV. F. BOTTOME, D. D. 
Arr—Cleansing Fountain. 


The banner cross is waving high 
The standard of our God; 

“To arms! te arms!” the battle-cry ; 
Ring out the cheering word. 


There ’s sound of victory in the air, 
And shout of triumph grand; 

The hosts of God in mighty prayer 
Are sweeping threugh'the land. 


The beast is hunted to his lairs, 
The monster to his den; 

And love her spotless bosom bares, 
To rescue fallen men. 


What can withstand the might sublime 
That, powerless, seeks to win? 
Resistless as the flight of time 
Its conquests over sin. 


The hand of faith lays hold on God, 
And chokes the springs of death, 
And pours the streams of life abroad, 

To sweeten poison’s breath. 


March on! march on! ye conquering hosts, 
Till not a foe shall stand, 

Nor haunt of vice through all our coasts, 
Nor drunkard in the land. 








MAX MULLER ON MISSIONS. 


BY PROF. J. E. LATIMER, D. D. 


On the 8d of December, 1873, the 
strange spectacle was presented of a 
layman standing in the sacred pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey and dis- 
coursing on missions, at the call of the 
magnates of the English Church. We 
have the discourse, introduced by a 
sermon from Dean Stanley, in a little 
volume from the press of Scribner. Of 
this conjoint utterance of these distin- 
guished men on the subject of missions, 
we propose to speak in this article. 

Stanley groups his thoughts together 
under the two heads of the end pro- 
posed by the missionary, and the 
means by which he should seek to at- 
tain it. The end of Christian missions 
is, he declares, ‘‘ the formation of he- 
roic, apostolic and therefore Christian 
characters.” The means to be used 
are as various as the multifold aspects 
of divine truth, and the infinite diversi- 
ty of character in men. There is noth- 
ing novel in this n, unless it may 
be the tatitndinarla sm by which 
Stanley and the broad Church are 
characterized. 

We join issue with the author on 
both of these points — the end and the 
means of the missionary work. The 
end is primarily the salvation of men— 
the bringing them to Christ. The ulti- 
mate consequence of this saving work 
will be heroism on the part of individ- 
uals, and civilization of the community 
and the nation. But the very nerve of 
the missionary impulse has always been, 
and must be, to rescue ruined souls 
from pagan superstition and eternal 
death. 

So the means to be used in the mis- 
sionary work will be determined by 
the end proposed. If it is culture and 
civilization, in the ultimate analysis, 
rather than personal religion, then the 
methods proposed by Dean Stanley are 
perhaps fitted for the purpose; but if 
the conversion of these heathen souls 
to God, if their personal reception of 
Christ by a living and saving faith is 
the immediate objective point to be 
reached, then, we submit, all these 
methods upon which princip:1 stress is 
laid in this sermon, are not the most ef- 
feectual. Judson, whose great experi- 
ence gives weight to his testimony, as- 
sures us, over and over again, that 
‘* Christianity is to be promulgated by 
the contact of individual mind with in- 
dividual mind.” Schools, he tells us, 
will never be efficient for the conver- 
sion of the world. Anderson declares 
that ‘‘ the proper test of success in mis- 
sions is not the progress of civilization, 
but the evidence of a religious life.” 

In so far as Dean Stanley argues for 
all methods of reaching the heathen 
world, and bringing them to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, he does well; but 
since he does not place first and fore- 
most this personal application of truth, 
this lofty challenge of personal faith 
addressed to the individual soul, this 
eonvincing and compelling force of the 
gospel, we must assert that he deals 
with side issues and incidental features, 
rather than the simple divine method, 
for the conversion of the world. In 
this view, then, we consider it almost 
an impertinence to advocate such a 
scheme of missionary purpose and 
work as that of Scripture, and above 
all as that of the apostle Paul. Never 
was a Christian man more earnest for 
the personal salvation of his fellows, 
never did one advocate more earnestly 
this hand-to-hand contest with the in- 
dividual soul to gain it for Christ — in 
fine, his whole method is, in principle 
and in execution, a very different one 
from the ideal of Stanley. We do not 
say that all these suggestions made by 
the broad Churchman, are not valuable 
in their place; we assert the contrary, 
but with equal emphasis assert that 
these are not the great central thought 
and impulse of the missionary enter- 
prise. 

Turning now from the sermon to the 
discourse by Mux Muller, we find 
more that is new and stimulative of 
thought. In fact, the importance of 





the book comes from the utterances of 
the Oxford professor on the question of 
comparative religions, especially as 
bearing upon the great subject of mis- 
sions. Still, the same defect is seen 
here as in the sermon which intro- 
duces the discourse. Subordinate aims 
and methods are exalted as of prime 
importance ; the one thing needful is 
not put first ; and in one word, Muller’s 
method is not that of Paul and the 
apostles. He speaks nobly of Patte- 
son, the Bishop of Melanesia, but as- 
sures us that his method will never 
succeed in the conquest of heathenism. 

Muller first divides the religions of 
the world into missionary and non- 
missionary, Of the last class, those 
which have no propagandist spirit are 
Judaism, Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism,. 
and the two religions of China. On. 
the other hand, Buddhism, Mohamme- 
danism and Christianity are proselyting 
religions, or missionary. The first are 
dead or dying, even though Brahman- 
ism is professed by 110,000,000 souls. 
Of the missionary religions, there are 
165,000,000 Mohammedans, 360,000,- 
000 Buddhists (though Muller says 
they lead the world), and 389,000,000 
Christians. Which of these is to out- 
run in the race for the suffrages of the 
world? which of these zealous prop- 
agandists is to become the universal 
religion? He seems to assume the 
final prevalence of Christianity, though 
not in definite words, as he says, ‘*to 
convert a Mohammedan is difficult ; to 
convert a Buddhist, more difficult stitl ; 
to convert a Christian, let us hope, 
well nigh impossible.” 

There is much that is very suggest- 
ive in this lecture. It is well for Chris- 
tians to ponder the question, how we 
are to meet our most dangerous foes — 
foes, too, who are extending their re- 
ligions widely with every new year. 
The three kinds of missionary work of 
which he speaks, are the parental, the 
controversial, and the indirect influence 
of social contact. He thinks but little 
of the second mode, commends the 
first, but gives the palm to the third, 
as that which will gain the final victory. 
He says well, ‘‘the fundamentals of 
our religion are not in these poor 
creeds; true Christianity lives, not in 
our belief, but in our love —in our love 
of God, and in our love of man founded 
on our love of God.” True, but is our 
belief of no account? Is men philan- 
thropy an equivalent for true Christian 
faith? David Strauss loved his fellow 
men — but nevertheless has led more 
men to perdition than any other infidel 
the world has ever seen. Theodore 
Parker was a philanthropist par excel- 
lence, but the equation of the good and 
evil of his life is not clearly on the side 
of fundamental truth. ? 

We are sick of this false liberalism, 
which poisons the air of Boston, and 
underlies the sophistries of Max Mul- 
ler — which exalts the Brahma-Samaj, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen to a parity 
with our faithful missionaries in Hin- 
dostan — which trusts to civilization 
rather than the simple gospel, to con- 
vert the world—which seeks to in- 
troduce the old Jesuit tactics, as prac- 
ticed by these missionarics in China, 
into the missions of Protestantism — 
which carries the Spencerian doctrine 
of relativity of knowledge into the 
sphere of revelation; and in fine, sets 
us all afloat again upon the waves of 
personal, subjective feeling. 

We need men of definite opinions, 
pronounced men, among our mission- 
aries, and not these weather cocks 
which trim fer every wind. Christian- 
ity is a witness; the gospel is a proc- 
lamation ; and the missionary is only a 
herald. Give us Christian missionaries 
and Christian men who define their po- 
sition. Christ said to the Church of 
Laodicea, ‘‘ Because thou art lukewarm 
I will spew thee out of my mouth;” 
and Job asks most significantly, ‘‘ is 
there any taste in the white of an 


” 
egg? 





PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

At the late Conference in India there 
were reported 212 members as having 
been added during the year, mak- 
ing the present number of members 
1,567, beside probationers. Rev. W. 
Taylor’s work was taken into the Con- 
ference, and called ‘* Bombay and Ben- 
gal Mission,” which already includes 23 
societies. Seven preachers were re- 
ceived by transfer, one by re-admission, 
and nine on trial). The Conference has 
3,903 scholars in its Sunday-schools. 
Wm. Taylor superintends the Bombay 
and Bengal Mission. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society supports 
eight ladies in the mission work. 








Hums.eness.— They who are the 
fullest of faith and richest in good 
works make the least sound; when 
their hearts and lives, like the face of 
Moses, shine brightly with grace and 
holiness, they do not, they will not 
know it. They consider their greatest 
light and lustre is but a reflection from 
the Father of lights, and therefore they 
have no reason to: boast at all of bor- 
rowed goods. — Swinnock. 
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DOCTRINAL PAPERS. 
VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


BY REV. K. ATKINSON. 
FIRST PAPER. 

A eareful analysis of the character of 
fin, in connection with man’s recovery 
from its consequences, conflicts with 
the idea that the divine nature suffered 
vicariously in the atonement. .The 
apostle John defines sin to be **the 
transgression of the law;” and Paul 
substantially agrees with John’s defini- 
tion when he says, ‘‘ where no law is, 
there is no transgression ;” ‘*‘ For until 
the law, sin was in the world; but sin 
is not imputed when there is no law.” 
The law may be transgressed, either by 
doing what is prohibited by it, as in 
the case of Adam, or by neglecting to 
do what the law requires, as in the in- 
stance recorded in the gospel of Mat- 
thew, where the man failed to improve 
the one talent. The very essence of 
sin consists in resisting the will of God, 
or withholding what is due from man, 


Sin, then, is debt; and so our Lord 
regarded it when He taught us to say, 
“forgive us our debts;” for the term 
opheilemata, here rendered debts, liter- 
ally means that which is owed. Man 
owes to God the absolute and entire 
subjection and devotion of his will and 
affections at all times to the divine law. 
This is not given; hence man’s guilt or 
debt to Deity. Sin is not, as Hume 
and his numerous progeny of utilita- 
rians have claimed, a relative evil only ; 
it possesses intrinsic ill-desert. The 
demerit of sin depends on its grade, 
In human law, crime is graduated by 
the injury inflicted ; hence its classifica- 
tion into misdemeanors, felony and 
treason ; and the injury inflicted is es- 
timated by the authority or being whois 
the object of the injury. Thus we speak 
of crime against the animal, the rational 
individual, the family, socicty and the 
government; and that form of crime 
which aims at the destruction of gov- 
ernment is denominated treason — the 
highest grade of crime known to human 
Jaw, the punishment of which is capital 
and final. When the dignity of the 
person or being sinned against is infi- 
nite, the demerit of the sin is also in- 
finite. It is in harmony with this idea 
that our Lord imputes an infinite de- 
merit to that sin which omitted the 
office of common charity to “‘ one of the 
least” of His disciples, who was the 
proper representative of his divine Mas- 
ter, inasmuch as the sin was not only 
against one of His ‘* brethren,” but also 
against His own supreme person and 
infinite dignity. 

Every sin, whether of commission or 
omission, is against the very person of 
Him who is the incarnation of the infi- 
nite mercy of God ; and by the dignity of 
His person does He measure the infinite 
demerit of man’s sin, and eternity alone 
can measure the length of the penalty. 
In sinning, man bas robbed God of His 
honor, and contracted a debt he can 
never pay. In some way God's honor 
must be restored, at the same time that 
the present and future honor due Him 
is being given; for the extinction of 
guilt does not consist in beginning to 
subject the will to its rightful sover- 
eign, tut in rendering satisfaction for 
failing to do so in the past. A right 
conception of sin and justice lie at the 
foundation of the atonement. Justice 
is an essential attribute, immanent in 
the godhead, by which His eternal 
honor is maintained. It is this attri- 
bute, founded in the sovereign recti- 
tude of Deity, absolutely forbidding 
Him to give up, or even relax His 
rights in the slightest degree; or to 
suffer the least diminution of His honor, 
which requires a satisfaction for sin. 
As God .is both just and truthful, and 
His law the expression of His right- 
eousness and justice, sin cannot escape 
the penalty, only in the fulfillment and 
satisfaction of the law. Death was the 
threatened penalty of sin, and if sin 
should be remitted without any satis- 
faction of punishment, either upon the 
sinner or some one in his stead, not 
only would justice be set aside, but the 
truth of God turned into a lie. 

There are two ways for God’s honor 
to be restored and justice satisfied. 
The punishment must either be inflicted 
upon the sinner or a substitute. To 
inflict it upon the transgressor would 
be incompatible with his salvation, be- 
eause the punishment required is eter- 
nal, in order to offset the infinite demerit 
ofsin. Expiation for sin is found only in 
judicial suffering. The law requires 
present and perfect obedience, as well 
as satisfaction for past disobedience. 
Man, who is still a sinner, can by no 
means render this double satisfaction — 
in the future by keeping the law, and 
in the past by enduring its whole pen- 
alty. And yet, his inability does not 
release him from his indebtedness, be- 

cause it is the result of_a free act, and 
a free act must be held responsible for 
all its consequences. No creature, 
however exalted in the scale of being, 
not even the highest angel, could render 
the ebedience and satisfaction due from 
man, since such a being is, by his very 
nature, bound to render for himself an 
obedience to his Creator exactly com- 
mensurate with his ability to obey, and 
therefore could have no surplus merit 
to transfer to the sinner’s credit; nei- 
ther could he acquire an{infinite stock of 
grace to cancel the infinite demerit of 
sin. It belongs, therefore, to a true 
conception of a vicarious satisfaction, 
that something be offered to God for 
the sin of man that is greater than the 
finite and created; or, as Anselm said, 
“« greater than all that is notGod. But 
God alone is greater than all that is not 
God; only God, therefore, can atone 
for man’s sin; only Deity can satisfy 
athe claims of Deity.” 


There is no alternative, but either to 
eave the guilty to the natural and or- 


dinary course of justice, or else for 
God to satisfy its claims for him and in 
his stead. And everything depends 
upon the nature and character of the 
substitute. It is neither fitting nor just 
that man should ewe his redemption to 





man must be offered as a sacrifice for 
man; for it is necessary, in order) 
satisfy the demands of the law, that 
same nature that broke, should @is 
keep the law, and at the same time 
suffer the penalty of the law. It‘ 
human soffering that the law demands, 
and it would contradict the very idea 
of justice to suppose that satisfaction 
could be accepted from an inferior, or 
even superior nature, for neither would 
answer the ends of justice, nor vindi- 
cate the honor of violated law. If God 
were to accept the death of an inferior 
nature, justice would be defrauded of 
its due; if, on the other hand, the death 
of a superior be accepted, the sinner 
might with a show of reason and justice 
unfold his tale of suffering and woe to 
all the moral beings in the universe, 
and challeage their sympathy on the 
plea that his nature was originally un- 
equal to the exactions of the law under 
which he was placed ; and hereby make 
an unanswerable reflection against the 
wisdom and equity of the divine gov- 
ernment. Hence, to satisfy the justice, 
and vindicate the honor of God, the 
atonement imperatively and absolutely 
requires the obedience and satisfaction 
of man, that the original ability of hu- 
manity to render a perfect obedience to 
the law may fully appear, and all 
created intelligences have the most 
ample demonstration of the wisdom and 
equity of Deity. 

But a guilty man could not atone for 
his own sin; consequently, the substi- 
tute must be a sinless man ; and as man, 
descending in the ordinary course, can- 
not be sinless, he must be born of a 
virgin in a manner altogether super- 
natural. Even a sinless man would 
not be able to expiate guilt. Though he 
might keep the law, he could do so only 
for himself, inasmuch as he is under 
law, and owes himself and all his 
powers to God, and is bound by the 
law to an obedience exactly proportion- 
ate to his capacity. He could not suffer 
the penalty at the same time that he is 
rendering the obedience required, as it 
would subject him to endless punish- 
ment and prevent perfect obedience, 
which must conform to the law in every 
particular and be parallel to man’s ex- 
istepce, and therefore eternal. And 
while it is necessary that a sinless hu- 
man nature be offered to divine justice 
for sin, it is essential that this man be 
in such a relation as not to be under 
law, or obliged to reuder obedience to 
any but himself. He must be above 
law, or a law to himself, and bound by 
no rules or obligations but his ewn free 
choice. Hence the necessity of a the- 
anthropic substitute to expiate the guilt 
of our fallen race. And being both 
God and man, he must, in connection 
with His human nature, Which made 
Him a man, have received from the di- 
vine that control over Himself which 
frees Him from all obligation, except to 
do as He chose. He must be man, that 
humanity may suffer; and God, that 
the suffering may be of infinite value. 
Only divinity can satisfy the claims of 
divinity. 

But,on the other hand, humanity must 
render it; otherwise it would not bea 
satisfaction for man’s sin. For this 
reason the second person in the trini- 
ty assumed our manhood, that the di- 
vine nature might perform that part of 
human redemption which the human 
nature could not do, and the human 
accomplish that which was incompati- 
ble with the divine nature. Anselm 
aptly says, ‘‘ the restoring of mankind 
ought not to take place, and could not, 
without man paid the debt which he 
owed God for his sin. And this debt 
was so great, that while none but man 
must solve the debt, none but God 
was able to do it, so that he who does 
it must be both God and man. And 
hence arises the necessity that God 
should take man into unity with His 
own person, so that He who in His own 
nature was bound to pay the debt, but 
could not, might be able to do it in the 
person of God.” By the incarnation, 
humanity is taken into unity with the 
Deity, and offered as a plenary satisfac- 
tion for sin, and thus a door of hope is 
opened to a lost world. Therefore the 
innocent becomes the substitute for the 
offender — not in guilt, not in desert, 
not even strictly in punishment — only 
in suffering. Christ voluntarily under- 
goes a simple suffering, that guilty 
man may not undergo punishment. 
The deity of Christ was just as pure and 
simple deity after, as before the incar- 
nation; and His humanity is just as 
real as that of Mary, His mother. 
Their constituent properties undergo no 
change in the union. The properties 
and acts of each nature may be attrib- 
uted to the one person. The person of 
Christ takes its denomination of God- 
man and Son of Man, neither from the 
divine nor human nature alone, but 
from the anion of both. 

The one nature of Christ is capable, 
the other incapable, of vicarious suf- 
fering. Yet, His is the contumely 
whose is the glory; He is in infirmi- 
ty who is in power. The self-same 
person is capable and conqueror of 
death. ‘Ihe sufferings of the God-man 
are truly infinite, wkile yet the divine 
nature does not share them, Though 
the properties of each nature may be 
attributed to the one person, the prop- 
erties and acts of the one cannot be 
predicated of the other nature. The 
seat of our Lord’s agony must therefore 
be His humanity. Yet the person suf- 
fering is the God-man, and His person- 
ality is as truly infinite as that of the 
Father. Thus Christ atoned for siv in 
His humanity, in that nature which He 













any species of being but his owna, A} 


assumed for this very work. The pas- 
sion of Jesus was infinite, nevertheless, 
because the person suffering was in- 
finite. Jesus Christ was man, that He 
might have blood to shed; and God, 
that ban the blood was shed: it ee 








Newell, 
Eust Mathias, enjoying the hospitali- }* 


Father while resting at 
ties of Mr. Talbot and his kind-hearted 
wife, was seriously ill, and began to 
feel premonitions of approaching dis- 
solution, but was kept in perfect peace, 
assuring the friends that he thought 
that hospitable mansion to be as good 
a place in which to close up his earthly 
career, and as near to heaven, as any 
spot on earth; and that he felt willing 
and ready to go to he with Jesus. He 
rallied, however, and together with his 
host looked over the past, rejoicing ia 
view of the triumphs of the gospel and 
the success of Methodism in that re- 
gion. 

From the time he left, nearly 40 
years before, Methodism had gradual- 
ly increased and extended its influence 
into every part of the county, not- 
withstanding the many obstacles with 
which it had to contend. The little 
one had become a thousand, the two 
or three circuits had increased to more 
than twenty east of the Penobscot 
river, the ministers and members had 
increased ten fold; and these aged 
pilgrims together praised the Lord, 
exclaiming inthe words of the prophet, 
** What hath God wrought?” 

They referred with mingled emo- 
tions and lively interest to their first 
meeting, under peculiar, yet providen- 
tial circumstances. Mr. Newell, being 
called to attend the funeral of a man 
who was accidentally killed in the 
town of Cooper, while in the employ 
of Mr. Talbot, they formed an ac- 
quaintance which soon ripened into 
Christian friendship that continued 
through life. Mr. Talbot became in- 
terested in Mr. Newell’s peculiar man- 
ner of preaching Christ, and soon was 
converted through his instrumentality. 
He took a decided stand in favor of 
free and full salvation, greatly aiding 
and encouraging the itinerant who la- 
bored in that section. As he was often 
called to official positions in town, 
county and State, representing his con- 
stituents in the Senate and House of 
Representatives at different times, he 
was able by his well chosen® words, 
wise counsels, and generous acts, great- 
ly to assist in establishing Churches and 
planting institutions of learning, thus 
extending the influence of Christianity 
through his native county. Ever per- 
forming the .municipal and political 
duties assigned him with fidelity and 
acceptance, as} a trustee, class-lead- 
er and steward, he long and faith- 
fully served the Church, and became 
in many respects a father of Method- 
ism in the eastern part of the State. 
Being largely engaged in lumbering, 
he employed many men, for whose 
spiritual welfare he manifested a deep 
interest, building a house of worship, 
nearly, if not entirely at his own ex- 
pense, in which he worshiped the Lord 
with them so long as health and 
strength would allow, witnessing with 
great joy the conversion of many souls 
there and elsewhere, and made pro- 
vision in his will for an annual pay- 
ment to aid in supporting Methodist 
preaching there. 

He felt, as all well informed and 
consistent Christians feel, that he and 
all he had belonged to Christ, and a 
due proportion of his property should 
be distributed to aid in the advance- 
ment of science and religion. He made 
several donations to the East Maine 
Conference Seminary, the last of which 
was $1,500. It is hoped the remainder 
of his large estate will be devoted to 
equally as good a purpose. Many of 
our ministers and people will long re- 
member the manly form and majestic 
mien of Father Talbot, as he stood up 
in the Conference, class-room, love- 
feast, at quarterly meetings, Camp- 
meetings, etc., in defense of the truth, 
and as a clear witness for Jesus. 

Father Newell, soon after this pleas- 
ant visit in the East, returned in peace 
and joy to his home in Massachusetts, 
where his sun of life gradually declin- 
ed amid the golden hues reflected from 
the shining shore, or like the morning 
star, faded away from mortal vision be- 
fore the superior light ef the rising 
sun, 

Father Talbot continued his pilgrim- 
age course a few years, giving counsel 
and cheerful advice to his class, to the 
ministers and Christian friends, down 
to the very last, manifesting with clear- 
ness of intellect a deep interest for all 
his family, the Church, and the whole 
community, until, on the 18th of Jan., 
1869, his spirit passed from earth away, 
in joyful prospect of a glorious immor- 
tality. 

Mrs. Betsey Talbot, who survived 
her husband some four years, was an 
intelligent, enterprising, Christian 
woman from early life. She shared 


life for nearly sixty years. Though a 
member of the Congregational Church 
for fifty years, she deeply sympathised 
with him in all his religious duties and 
enterprises, often attending with him 
the means of grace peculiar to the 
Church of his choice, presenting a true 
testimony at love-feast, camp-meeting, 
etc., for Christ, and the fullness of sal- 
vation for all who come to Him. She 
died in the 90th year of her age, March 
12th, 1873, having’ been evidently 
ripening more and more for many 





months, prepared fully for her heayen- 


ee 3 a 
ly home. She was a wereily attac 

her husband, the loss of whose fal 
society she keenly felt; was water 
devoted to her children and grand- 
children; yet she seemed to think and 





them are ministers of the gospel — 
Rey. M. J. Talbot, D. D., well known 


in New England as a successful edu- 
cator and leader in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureb; dnd Rev. Henry L. Tal- 
bot, a worthy and zealous Congrega- 
tional minister in New Hampsbire. 
Others are devoted Christians, and 
some of them occupy prominent posi- 
tions, as legislators, officers of justice, 
men of successful b=siness, exerting a 
good influence in different directions. 
May the mantle of their godly parents 
and early spiritual teachers fall upon 
each of them, and their whole posterity. 








DR. COBLEIGH IN THE PULPIT. 
BY REV. 0. W. SCOTT. 

It is generally conceded by the 
friends of the late editor of the Atlanta 
Advocate, foremost as he was in other 
departments of Christian enterprise and 
usefulness, he excelled in his pulpit 
ministrations. Direet and forcible in 
his address, fervid and eloquent, Dr. 
Cobleigh was a man that one, having 
heard but once would not soon forget. 
A stranger could not depart from his 
presence without the conviction that 
this zealous preacher was ‘dead in 
earnest,” and the enthusiasm he aroused 
witnessed to his power to declare gos- 
pel truth so that it would reach the 
hearts of the people. And no less 
could he edify and instruct his brethren 
in the ministry, and encourage them to 
earnest toil in the Master’s vineyard. 

Nearly ten years since (April, 1865), 
at the session of the Vermont Confer- 
ence in Bradford, Dr. Cobleigh (then 
editor ef the HERALD) was present, 
and was requested to preach in the 
afternoon, to which he consented, and 
preached the most interesting discourse 
of the day. His text was Revelations 
xii. 11: ** And they overcame him by 
the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimcny.” Following 
the natural divisions of the text, he 
deeply interested and impressed his 
hearers, as he advanced from thought 
to thought, and warmed with his theme. 
Touching the duty and privilege of 
Christian confession, ‘* the word of tes- 
timony,” among other things he depre- 
cated the fact that some Methodist cus- 
toms were falling into disuse, either 
from want of appreciation or un- 
popularity. For example,” he sug- 
gested that the hearty response was 
seldom or never heard in many con- 
gregations, and the qpthusiasm of the 
days of the ‘* fathers” was dying out. 
Following this thought with much force 
for a time, he suddenly stopped, then 
as suddenly burst forth with the ex- 
clamation, ‘* brethren, hold on to your 
‘Amens,’ and—don’t hold them in.” 
This remark, and the manner of making 
it, was just irresistible. A deluge of 
responses followed, which must have 
persuaded the preacher that if this cus- 
tom were dying out of the Churches 
generally, certainly on this occasion 
there was a ‘‘ powerful revival.” 

In speaking of his convictions con- 
cerning the participation of women in 
the social meetings of the Church, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ if an angel should come 
down from heaven, and, standing over 
by that gallery, should say that Chris- 
tian women ought not to speak in meet- 
ing, I would not believe him!” The 
sensation which followed this forcible 
statement was plainly manifest on every 
side, especially as there were many 
‘« staid orthodox” scattered throughout 
the congregation. 

This discourse was received with 
every mark of approbation by the large 
audience present, and amid ‘‘ amens” 
and ‘‘ hallelujahs ” the earnest ané elo- 
quent minister resumed his seat. I 
believe I hazard nothing when I say 
that none on that occasion have forget- 
ten that sermon. It was the clarion 
call of a leader exhorting bis fellows to 
earnest toil, and to loyalty to the creed 
and customs of the Church. 

But he is gone; hushed is that voice, 
dimmed are those eyes, and sealed are 
those devoted lips. A prince in our 
Israel has fallen. Though transferred 
unexpectedly from labor to reward, 
yet, in view of his life and labors, his 
toils and triumphs, who can doubt but 
that to him ‘* sudden death was sudden 
glory?” ‘* He, being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” 








OLD MEN versus YOUNG MEN. 
BY REV. 8. W. COGGESHALL. 

Within my time some strange, ab- 
surd, and ruinous notions upon this 
subject have grown up, which need a 
little ventilation, and shall have it. 
In the Church, and especially the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (in no other 
department of human life are these 
absurd practices tolerated), young men 


with him the toils and associations of|are everywhere in especial demand, 


and are everywhere coming to the 
front. They are wanted, and are 
greatly wanted, to be sure; but the 
momentous question is, to what extent, 
and in what proportion. He who de- 
rides the lessons of the past, and the 
deductions of the eniversal reason, and 
especially of the divine and infinite 
Reason, is a simpleton; naught more. 
Let us look at some of the facts in the 
case. 

Abraham, when called from the front 
race and one of the most advanced na- 
tions on earth, to be the founder of a 
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cation thatthe most advanced of the 
nations could afford him, and which, in 
some respects, was superior to a2ny- 
thing that the world can now afford; 

and then, for another 40 years, he was 
further educated by tature in the wil- 


permitted to go forth till he was di- 
vinely called and divinely inspired, 
and then further supplemented by his 
older brother Aaron, as a spokesman. 
Then, as a prophet, a legislator, a his- 
torian, a poet, and an organizer of a 
new nation, he appeared as the first 
and greatest of men for another 40 
years, when, at 120, with ‘‘his eye not 
dim, nor his natural force abated,” he 
completes his great work, never to 
perish, and sinks down and dies. No 
man, in his entire make-up, has yet 
equaled him in thirty-four centuries. 
The most advanced of modern men 
merely approach him — nothing more. 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, was 
at least 70 when he led the belligerent 
tribes into Canaan, subdued its power- 
ful nations, and divided the promised 
inheritance to the Israelites; and the 
brave old man, the hero of a hundred 
battles, was 110 when he stood up be- 
fore the assembled tribes at Sachem 
and recounted the story of the past; 
and then challenging their obedience 
to their mighty King, gave out that em- 
phatic utterance which has ever since 
been the motto of all brave, good and 
faithful men: ‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Our blessed Lord and his cousin, 
John the Baptist, “‘ the greatest proph- 
et born of woman,” were but 30 when 
they began their ministry — the legal 
age; but as their natural call, mission 
and inspiration, were unlike those of 
all others, so they do not come into the 
category of common men. 

But the whole college of apostles, 
when called, were of mature age, espe- 
cially Peter, ‘‘ the first-born ;” and two 
of them at least, John and Matthew, 
had received a superior Jewish educa- 
tion, upon which was superinduced the 
training of three years, which their 
Master gave them, and then “the en- 
dowment of power from on high,” be- 
fore they were permitted to go forth to 
their great mission. So of Paul; he 
was a mature man, and had received 
a Greek education in his native city, 
Tarsus, and then a Jewish education 
in the schools of Jerusalem. And final- 
ly, the saered canon was closed by the 
apocalyptic seer in the isle of Patmos, 
when nearly a century old. Such is 
God’s choice of men. 








TROJAN PUNOGRAPHS. 
BY A TROJAN. 


Troy Conference embraces quite an 
important portion of New England — 
Berkshire County in Massachusetts, 
and Bennington, Rutland, Addison and 
the southern half of Chittenden County 
in Vermont. Our Churches therefore, 
located in this portion.of the work, very 
naturally patronize the HERALD. 

But it is not of this territory, or of 
the Churches specially, of which I de- 
sign to write in this article. I wish to 
introduce to the readers of the HERALD 
some of the names, familiar or other- 
wise to them, in the pleasant, though 
not fantastic phase of what I take the 
liberty to call Punographs. The faces 
as well as the names may be familiar 
to some, and this pumegyric may enable 
memory to retouch the image with its 
living but delicate tints, and give it 
new freshness and beauty. 

Though the Conference includes six 
cities, it has but one Alderman for all. 
It numbers two hundred and sixty, of 
all ages and varieties of temperament 
and interests, yet its Ames are always 
one. It does not always carry itself 
with dignity and decorum, and so lately 
it has begun to put on Ayres. It is not 
a shaving institution —since the Troy 
University was sold to the Catholics — 
and so it only has one Barber, It can- 
not be’remarkable even for clamor, for 
it has no Steeple, and only one. Bell. 
Though there are so many mouths to 
eat bread, it has only one Cook, and he 
has Dunn that very Brown. I have no 
means of estimating the amount of beef 
and pork necessary to keep it supplied 
with meat, yet it hasa Butcher. It has 
no grove, nor boughs of evergreen, yet 
it has a pleasant Booth. Its speed must 
be good, for it has gained two Chaces. 
Its motto should be ‘‘ excelsior,” for it 
has a Clymer. It has no night, but 
boasts a rising Day. It bears no titles 
of nobility, but has a Noble Earle. It 
has the names of a distinguished firm, 
once noted the railroad-world over for 
making cars, ‘‘ Eaton and Gilbert.” Its 
vision must be good, for it can see 
a-Farr. With no bridges nor rivers, 
yet it has two Fords. It needs and 
has no hound, for it only has one Fox. 
It has no garden, but a very excellent 
Gardiner; it must, however, be very 
near the garden of paradise, for its 
Gates are of Gold. It has no house nor 
mansion nor palace, but three Halls. 
No waterbrooks flow through its green 
meadows, but the flowery Heath cheers 
the grateful Hart beneath the rising 
Hill. It never was known to take a 
leap, but has been seen to Jump. Its 
sceptre is swayed by two Kings. It 
has always been thoroughly awake to 
the subject of an educated ministry, 
but has only ghined one Learned man. 
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not original; ‘‘ Alas, master, it was 
borrowed. 25 i claims to be in the King’s 
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¥§ be orderly for it has 
as a ‘‘ deary ” Mead, 
than Moses. The 
ng must be low, for 
er. On the subject 
'y conservative, for 
, amy Tt has professed to 
pat off thie-old m man with his deeds, yet 
there is only one Newman among the 
whole. There is no sign of an ark, 
but Née is pointing to it and preaching 
about it. They have a large and a 
small Wood, but only timber enough 
for-one Pegg; yet that is sufficient to 
hang ever so many speeches on, There 
are nv rich ones among them, and only 
two are said to be Poor. They have no 
clay either for brick or stone ware, and 
yet they boast of three Potters. The 
‘large and litile Rose shed fragrance on 
this desert air, and bloom among its 
Sands. The Savage is there, without 
his war-paint and tomahawk, and the 
Sexton without his spade, and the 
Smiths (five in number) ‘‘ to mould the 
metal” of the human Soule. It has a 
Squier, without a court; and a Turner 
without a lathe; a Ward, without a 
guardian; White, but no black nor 
green ; two Taylors, which make more 
than two ninths of a man in this case; 
if it gets in deep water, it can Wade 
through, and come out on either side 
all Wright; and its oldest man is still 
Young. R. 





PRESIDENTS AND VICE- PRESIDENTS 
OF UNITED STATES. 


Epitor Zr1on’s Heratp:—I have 
with care prepared the following table 
for the HERALD, which will be valua- 
ble for reference, and interesting to the 
young folks. I was eight months old 
when Gen. Washington took the oath 
as first President of the United States, 
and John Adams as first Vice-President, 
on the 30th of April, 1789, at the city 
of New York. Henry LItrtce. 

Boston, Feb., 1874. 


From 1789, George Washington, Presi- 
dent, John Adams, Vice-President, to 1793; 
1793, re-elected second term, John Adams, 
V. P., to 1797. 


From 1797, — — Pres., Thomas 
Jefferson, V. P., to 


From 1801, Thos. iii Pres., Aaron 
Burr, V. P., to 1805; 1805. re-elected Dres., 
Geo. Clinton, V. P., to 1809. 


From 1809, James Madison, Pres., George 
Clinton, V. P., to 1813; 1813, re-elected 
Pres., Elbridge Gerry, V. P., to 1817. 


From 1817, James Monroe, Pres., Daniel 
D. Tomkins, V. P., to 1821. 


From 1821, James Munroe re-elected Pres., 
Daniel D. Tomkins, V.P., to 1825, 


From 1825, John Bo ees — Pres., 
John C, Calhoun, V 


From 1829, Andrew oa Pres., John 
C. Calhoun, V. P., to 1833; re-elected 1833, 
Pres., Martin Van Buren, Y. P., to 1837. 


From 1837, Martin Van Buren, Pres., 
Richard M. Johason, V. P., to 1841. 


From 1841, Wm. Henry en _— 
eg 9 Pres., John Tyler, V. P., became P 
to 


From 1845, James K. Polk, Pres., Geo. M. 
Dallas, V. P., to 1849. 


From 1849, Zachary Taylor (died 1849), 
oe Millard Fillmore, VY. P. and Pres., to 
1853. 


From 1853, Franklin Pierce, Pres., Wm. 
R. King, V. P., to 1857. 


From 1857, James Buchanan, Pres., J. C. 
Breckenridge, to 1861. 


From 1861, Abraham Lincoln, Pres., Han- 
nibal Hamlin, V. P.. to 1865; 1865 (re-chosen 
and murdered, in 1865) Pres., Andrew John- 
son, V. P. and Pres., to 1869. 


From 1869, Ulysses 8S. Grant. President, 
Schuyler Colfax, V. P., to 1873; 1873, re- 
elected Pres., Henry Wilson, V. P., to 1877. 


<= Note Vice-President John Tyler be- 
came President after the death of Pres. Harri- 
son, in 1841; Vice-President Millard Fillmore 
hecame President after the death of General 
Taylor, in 1849; Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson became President after President 
Abraham Lincoln was murdered. 
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NOTES FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 

The stagnation which, since last Septem- 
ber, has prevailed in other departments of 
business, has not spared the book trade. Yet 
notwithstanding the general consent that 
business is dull, the publishers of sterling 
books find that. their publications are not 
wholly regarded as luxuries to be pruned 
off, but as real necessaries of life, without 
which duily bread lacks something of its 
sweetness, and daily duty is too like service 
in a treadmill. Some of the new books 
promised this Spring are of sufficient inter- 
est to justify calling attention to them, even 
before their appearance. Many books, per- 
haps the majority, have a lease of life so 
short as only to admit of announcement and 


them, and, to tell the simple truth, loses 
nothing by this ignorance. A useful sermon 
might be preached to many a one who 
wastes time und hope in trying to be an 
author, from the text, “‘ What profit hath a 
man of all his labor which he taketh under 
the sun?” Fortunately, there are writers 
who have something to say, and the great 
gift of saying it so.as to win attention. — 
Two of the books nearly ready for publica- 
tion, by James R. Osgood & Co., are Par- 
ton’s * Life of Jefferson ” and Frothingbam’s 
“ Life of Theodore Parker,” neither of them, 
at first sight, promising much to the Meth. 
odist reader. But both Jefferson and Parker 
were a good deal besides non-Methodists; 
they were very weak evangelically, but re- 
markably strong in manliness. The politi- 
cal ideals they held up to the American peo- 
ple, and the persistency and fidelity with 
which they adhered to them, are worth em- 
phasizing now, when Tweed is the typical 
statesman. Mr. Parton is a born biographer, 
with one exception — he does not know how 
to be impartial. He gathers facts with a 
patient thoroughness which is a sort of ge- 
nius, and a very rare sort too; he arranges 
his facts with consummate skill; but he is 
an advocate, bound to win his case and save 
his client—not a judge, solicitous only to have 
justice done. Bearing this in mind, one can 
hardly find more attractive or instructive 
biographies than his; and his “ Life of Jeffer- 
son” is certainly one of the best of them. 
He believes in Jefferson very heartily. So 
does Mr. Frothingham believe in Theodore 
Parker, though he has outgrown Parker's 
theology. Most likely readers of this biog- 
raphy, if familiar with the views held by the 
Free Religionists of to-day, will be seme- 





®nocked by Parkerism. It seems very dif- 


ferent now from what it seemed twenty or 
fifteen years ago. it is far less removed 
from the average religious thought of 1874 
than from that of 1859. Putting aside his 
theology, it is safe to say that many readers 
of Mr. Frothingham’s book will be quite as- 
tonished by the abundant evidence of Park- 
er’s deep and tender religiousness. His 
sturdy and incessant labors for philanthropic 
objects cannot fail of honor, evem from those 
who hold his theological views inabhorreuee. 
A look at this work shows that Mr, Froth- 
ingham has not sought to fit Parker to any 
bed of Procrustes, orthodox or, free relig- 
ion, but has been content to relate the facts 
of Parker’s life, aad to state his ecclesiasti- 
cal pesition with transparent candor. —— 
Among the books promised by Osgood & 
Co. for the Spring, are Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s “‘ Baddeck and That Sort of Thing,” 
T. B. Aldrich’s “ Prudence Palfrey,’’ 
both now appearing in The Atlantic Month- 
iy? aw volume’of Poems, by Miss H.R. Hud- 
son, of Coneord; “ A Hand-book of the 
Middle States,” prepared on the same plan 
as the * New England,” published last year ; 
and “ Life Under Glass,” by Mr. George A. 
Shove. This last is an amplification of an 
article that appeared in The Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1873, and advocates the 
creation of artificial climates, which shall 
afford the salubrity and comfort of Florida 
and Nassau to the snow-bound invalids of 
New England, and make this in reality a 
Temperate zone. —— Readers of The At- 
lantic, and other popular magazines, will 
recall many very pleasant verses over Miss 
Hudson’s signature. It is possible she 
wishes to publish now, so as to have her 
** first book”? out of the way, thinking to 
win her name by a later one; otherwise, 
there would seem to be no special necessity 
for the publication, But a rule excluding 
from the right of publication all books ex- 
cept those which sre really needed, would 
work the ruin of nine tenths of the publish- 
ers, and would hush ninety-nine hundredths 
of the writers. And as poetry goes, Mise 
Hudsom’s volume will be fresh, musical, 
thoughtful, and not without promise of bet- 
ter poems yet to come.——Mr,. Aldrich’s 
** Prudence Palfrey,” judging from the chap- 
ters already priuted, will prove him capable 
of a sustained effort in story-telling, yet 
lacking nothing of the brightness, airiness, 
and felicitous touch by which bis * Marjorie 
Daw,” and other short sketches, are distin- 
guished. It is, to be sure, rather early to 
call him “ the greatest living novelist,” as a 
Western critic does; but there is no disput- 
ing his skill and grace as a story-teller, or 
his exquisite literary art, which, to one who 
appreciates it, gives his writings a rare 
charm, altogether independent ofthe thought 
or invention they display. —— Mr. Warner’s 
“* Baddeck” is simply a sketch of summer 
travel in the Provinces. In the hands of & 
proser this would be tedious enough. But 
humor has a Midas-touch, and in Warner’s 
hands this record of travel becomes a de- 
light. It is not perhaps so fascinating as 
“ My Summer in a Gurden,”’ but it is evi- 
dently from the same source, and that the 
source of some of the purest, freshest, most 
delicious humor yet poured into American 
literature. FRITZ. 


The Scribners have recently brought out 
a new volume of “ Lange’s Commentary,” 
and also one of the * Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.” —— The late distinguished theologian, 
Strauss, wrote his most famous work, ‘‘ The 
Life of Jesus,” when but 28 years of age. 
Since the appearance of that work, in 1855, 


readers through his “The Old Faith and 
the New,” which appeared about two years 
since in an English translation. Much of his 
activity, for some years past, has been spent 
in literary criticism, notably of German and 
French authors. Since the Franco-Prussian 
war be has indulged in some sharp discussion 
with M. Renan, also well known for his 
atheistic writings, in reference to the con- 
dict and results of the war. —— Robert 
Carter & Brothers announce “ A Lawyer 
Abroad; or, What to See, and How to See,” 
by Henry Day, esq., of the New York Bar. 
—  G.P. Putnam’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion ‘*The Philosophy of English Litera- 
ture,’ by Prof. John Bascom, of Williams 
College. The lectures which form this vol- 
ume were originally delivered in this city, 
in the Lowell course, and were well re- 
ceived at the time. The author, who is one 
of the best known among New Englaud 
educators, has recently been elected to the 
Presidency of the University of Wisconsin. 
——One ofthe most charming literary guide- 
books ever published,is Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” and we are glad 
to notice that the author has done a similar 
office fer the vicinity of the Eternal City. 
The book, which is entitled ‘‘Days Near 
Rome,” is announced for speedy publica- 
tion. —— This is the sentimental, lackadaisi- 
cal title of a new book: ‘‘ How Shall I Woo 
Thee? or, The Heart’s Outpourings.”” —— A 
very large traet of country hitherto but iit- 
tle troubled by the present wide-spread 
mania for geographical exploration, is de- 
serided in a recent publication of the Scrib- 
ners, entitled * Central Asia.” It treats of 
the high, bleak table-lands of Thibet, the 
Valley of Cashmere, and the wild district of 
the Upper Indus. The work is compiled 
with care, and most excellently illustrated. 
—“ The Best of All Good Company,” by 
Blanchard Jerrold, is a recent publication, 
giving sketches of Thackeray, Seott, Dick- 
ens, and Douglas Jerrold. The last is natu- 
rally the best of the series, and will be read 


readers who remember the brilliant wit and 


epitaph; the world really knows nothing of | the exuberant fancy of the famous contrib- 


utorto Punch. The volume contains, in ad- 
dition to the biographical notices, copious 
extracts from the various works of the dif 
ferent authors. In this respeet the book is 
unlike the English ediiion, which did not 
contain the extracts, owing to the refusal of 
the hulders of the copyright to allow such 
use to be made of them. —— J. R. Osgood & 
Co. show considerable activity in the prep. 
aration of new books. Among their issues 
which deserve attention, are a new and 
cheaper edition of Mr. James T. Fields’ 
“ Yesterdays with Authors,” Drake’s “ Dic- 
tionary of American Biography,” Mrs. 
Agassiz’ “ Life of Professor Agassiz,” and 
Parton’s “ Life of Jefferson.” Dodd & 
Mead published in 1873 over thirty volumes, 
mainly of a juvenile or religious character. 
Among their religious issues are four books 
by Edward Garrett, which rank among the 
very best_of their class. They are *‘ Crook- 
ed Places,” “‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,” 
“Crust and Cake,” “ The Dead Sin, and 
Other Stories.” —— Dr. Jobn Hall, well 
known as one of the most popular of New 
York clergymen, is the author of two books, 
entitled “ Questions of the Day,” and * Pa- 
pers for Home Reading.” Rev. Dr. Jessup, 
a promident missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board, stationed at Beirut, Syria, has written 
a very interesting work, entitled “The 
Women of the Arabs.” [In general litera- 
tare, are Harris’ “‘ Wanderings in Spain; ” 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s “ Play and Profit in My 
Garden,” and “ What Can She Do?” “ Hes- 
ter Morley’s Promise,” by Hesba Stratton; 
Edward Jenkins’ * Little »” €te. — 
Little, Brown & Co. — , during 1873. 
not far from forty volumes, most of which 
were of a legal character, and have no gen- 
eral interest. Among their is<ues, however, 
were Mr. Bagehot’s excellent treatise on 
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The Christian Works. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


Rey. R. W. ALLEN EpitTor. 


“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

HEATHEN SacriFices. — The | For- 
eign Missionary contains a very able 
and interesting article on the sacrifices 
made by the heathen in support of their 
religion. The following summary will 
interest our readers ;: — 

Heathens, compared with Christians, 
are poor. All Mohammedan and Pa- 
gan lands are poor; few have wealth ; 
very few great wealth; the mass are in 
an. impoverished condition. Pagano 
countries are full of idols, supported at 
an immense cost. Of China, Dr. Med- 
hurst says, ‘‘their temples, houses, 
streets, roads, hills, rivers, carriages 
and ships are full of idols; every room, 
niche, corner, door and window is 
plastered with charms and emblems of 
idolatry.” Immense sums areexpended 
by the princes and wealthy people of 
India on private temples in their gar- 
dens and parks, and in some instances 
a Brahmin is employed to perform the 
daily rites of the idols. Tanjore is full 
of pagodas and temples. 

The expense to maintain these tem- 
ples, worship, festivals and ceremonies 
is almost beyond computation. The 
ceremonies of one of the pagodas alone, 
in Travancore, is $450,000. The annu- 
al expenditures on the idol in the 
temple of Khunsoba is $30,000. Some 
temples in Buddhist countries support 
as many as five hundred or more 
priests. The average number in Bang- 
kok is one hundred, whose support is a 
very heavy tax on the people. At the 
shrine of one temple in Benares $100,- 
000 was presented in one day. One 
individual contributed at once more 
than $1,500,000 for the support of 
heathenism in Benares. ‘**I once,” 
says a missionary, ‘‘ visited the rajah 
of Burdwan, and found him sitting in 
his treasury. Fifty bags of money, 
containing $500 each, were placed be- 
fore him. ‘ What,’ said I, ‘are you do- 
ing with this money?’ He replied, ‘ it 
is for my gods. One part is sent to 
Benares, where I have two fine tem- 
ples, and many priests who pray for 
me; another part goes to Jugganath, 
and athird to Gaya,” making an annual 
gift to his gods of $25,000. 

Dr. Duff says this: ‘* At one fes- 
tival a wealthy native has been known 
to offer 80,000 pounds’ weight of sweet- 
meats, 80,000 pounds’ weight of sugar, 
1,000 suits of cloth garments, 1,000 
suits of silk, 1,000 offerings of rice, plan- 
tain, and other fruits. On another oc- 
casion, a wealthy native has been known 
to have expended upwards of $150,000 
in offerings at a single festival, and 
upwards of $500,000 annually ever 
afterwards, to the end of his life.” 
What are the greatest munificent gifts 
in Christian lands for humane, philan- 
thropic and Christian institutions, com, 
pared with the above ? 

The cost of time and pilgrimages in 
heathen worship is frightful to con- 
template. The number of sacred days 
in the Hindoo religion is 95, and we 
have seen them estimated at 134. On 
one of these days, at a single annual 
festival in Caleutta, the sum of $2,500,- 
000 was expended. The Rey. N. Me- 
Donald says that the Siamese expend 
for Buddhism annually tae sum of 
$25,000,000, or more than $3 each for 
every man, woman and child in the 
kingdom. This would require, in the 
same ratio, and taking into account 

the relative value of money in the two 
countries, some $400,000,000 to be 
spent in the United States, or given for 
the maintenance of Christian institu- 
tions. The pilgrimages of the heathen 
are very expensive. Vast numbers 
gather together from all parts of India 
to Hardwar, Benares, or Puri, where 
is the famous temple of Jugganath. 
Sometimes 1,000,000 assemble at Hard- 
war. The number who crowd Allaha- 
bad and Benares at the great festival, 
says the Rey. Mr. Buyers, is truly 
astonishing. For 80 miles, the space 
between these two places, there is an 
uninterrupted stream of pilgrims fora 
month, moving at times in an almost 
unbroken mass. The Bishop of Cal- 
Cutta estimates the number who perish 
aunually in these pilgrimages at 50,000, 


IMPORTANT Item. — Dr. Vernon, sa- 
perintendent of our Italian Mission. 
writes to the Christian Advocate that 
our mission in Rome meets with most 
encouraging success. It is located be- 
tween Trojan’s Forum and the old 
Forum Romanum, near the prison 
where it is believed St. Paul was im- 
prisoned, 








ROUND-THE-WORLD-LETTERS. 
BY REV. W. A. SPENCER. 


Dear Doctor: The close of the Con- 
ference at Foo-Chow was very interest- 
ing. The farewell addresses of the 
Bishop and native brethren were well 
worthy of being printed in full. 

The visiting brethren and native 
elders alternated in the closing ad- 
dresses. Elder Li Yu Mi made a very 
fine address to them all, thanking them 
for their presence and sympathy, and 
especially welcoming Dr. Waugh, and 
sending by him warmest salutations to 
India. After these brethren had spoken, 
Elder Hu Po Mi prayed very fervently, 
thanking God for the counsels and 
sympathy of these friends from beyond 
the sea. The women sent messages by 
two of the visitors to the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society in Ameri- 
ca, and requested that they should tell 
the Churches everywhere of the won- 
derful work among the women of China. 

Elder Sia Sek Ong then made the 
farewell address to Bishop Harris. 
Even before the sentences were inter- 
preted, we felt the moving, melting, 


preted it was a model of Christian elo- 
quence. As the sentences were spoken, 
the Bishop was very deeply affected, 
and replied with great difficulty. 
Bishop Harris was especially- moved 
by the references ‘to the prayers which 
had been put up for his safe arrival, 
and their prayers that.he might be pre- 
served until he reached: his family. 
They had prayed for Bishop Kingsley 
in their Churches, and at their family 
altars until the close of the year, and 
were not aware of the fact that he had 
not reached home when they ceased to 
make him the subject of public prayer. 
They were very anxious for Bishop 
Harris to tell them the plan of his jour. 
ney, as they desired to continue praying 
until they might be certain he had 
reached America in safety. They were 
much surprised, as the Bishop gave 
them his plan of travel, and they seemed 
to understand a great deal of its mag- 
niiude, as many of them had studied 
geography to good purpose, 

The appointments were already print- 
ed, ready for distribution; and when 
Brother Baldwin read a hymn, and 
Elder Li Yu Mi led in prayer, the ap- 
pointments were read and distributed, 
and the doxology sung, and benediction 
pronounced. 

So closed the most remarkable Con- 
ference I have ever attended—remarka- 
ble for deep solemnity and spirituality, 
for the real heroism of the ministers 
who were going out to hardship and 
poverty, and perhaps death, for the 
sake of Christ’s cause. I cannot doubt 
that the missionaries who have labored 
at Foo-Chow, have, through God's bless- 
ing, done a wonderful work in calling 
into the ministry such a band of ear- 
nest, faithful, zealous preachers, who 
are truly apostolic in their labors and 
courage. The Bishop says the native 
elders are not excelled by any board of 
Presiding Elders he has seen, and he 
doubts if any Conference in the con- 
nection can produce four Presiding 
Elders who are, all things considered, 
the equals of the four who are travel- 
ing the four districts of the Chinese 
Foo-Chow mission. We were all 
charmed with the humility and spiritu- 
ality of these men, and the continued 
prayer of the annual meeting was for 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost. I be- 
lieve this mission is on the eve of a 
great revival of religion which shall 
bring hundreds and thousands unto 
God. The anxiety for this seems pain- 
fully intense among the older minis- 
ters and the foreign missionaries. Will 
not the Church all pray for the coming 
revival in China? May God hasten its 
coming! 

The Bishop and party, with Brothers 
Baldwin and Ohlinger, went up the 
River Min some 70 or 80 miles in hoats, 
seeing the country and visiting mission 
stations. After leaving Foo-Chow we 
went on to Canton, calling at Amoy, 
Swatow, and Hong-Kong. At Amoy the 
American Board missionaries gave us a 
very cordial greeting. As soon as our 
vessel cast anchor, one of them came 
on board and took us off to their mis- 
sion house to stay while our vessel was 
loading and unloading. During the 
day we saw the English missionaries, 
and received a call from the American 
consul. One of the English missiona- 
ries, Rev. Mr. Stronach, has been out 
from England sinée 1837 without re- 
turning, and has never seen a railroad 
or telegraph. 

At Swatow we were greeted by the 
American consul, Mr. Wingate, a good 
Congregationalist, from Concord, N.H., 
and one of the best consuls in all the 
mast. He and his excellent lady made 
our stay very pleasant, and invited 
the American missionaries to his house 
to meet us. The missions at Amoy 
and Swatow are in quite a prosperous 
condition. Our stay at Canton was 
with the missionaries of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, who had sent us letters of 
invitation at Foo-Chow, and were wait- 
ing at the wharf when our vessel land- 
ed. So you seefwe found a Methodist 
greeting from people of every denom- 
ination. 

Our mission work in China, What 
of its future? That depends some- 
what on the Church at Lome. The 
newly projected mission ought to be 
opened as soon as possible. The field 
is immense, and the other missionaries 
will gladly welcome any brethren and 
sisters we may send. Our missions at 
Foo-Chow and Kiu-Kiang ought to be 
reinforced until each had six families 
in the field. 

One word about the missionary wo- 
men, The young ladies at Kiu-Kiang, 
the Misses Howe and Hoag, are com- 
mencing to work, training their Bible 
women, and building up their girls’ 
school. They are studying very hard 
at the language, and are full of zeal 
and hope for their work, There is a 
wonderful field for their work, and 
their school is very promising. There 
ought to be two more young ladies 
sent out immediately, as the work will 
need them all. The Misses Woolston, 
at Foo-Chow, are doing grand work in 
the boarding-school and day schools; 
and in the country a number of Bible 
women are carrying on the good work 
where a foreign lady could not safely 
go. At Canton the ladies of the Wo- 
men’s Society of the Presbyterian Board, 
are doing earnest Methodist work in 
schools, andin preaching and teaching 
from house to house. Each of the three 
devoted young ladies is holding meet- 
ings four or five times a week, besides 
visiting from house to house, superin- 
tending schools and directing and 
training Biblewomen. They expect to 
be largely reinforced soon, and I hope 
they may. And yet, great as is the work 
they are doing, they are anxious for 
our Church to send lady missionaries 
here as soon as we open our mission, 
and they will welcome our young ladies 





°nder words of the speaker. As inter- 


of China, We ought to have, at least, 
four young ladies for this kind of work, 
and a lady medical missionary in every 
one of our Chinese and Japanese mis- 
sions. The suecess of Mrs. Pruyn’s 
mission in Yokohama, and the Presby- 
terian mission in Canton, as well as the 
blessed fruit of the labors of the Misses 
Woolston at Foo-Chow, and Miss Howe 
and Miss Hoag at Kiu-Kiang, and Miss 
Porter and Miss Brown at Peking, all 
these in their success plead for more of 
the devoted young ladies of America to 
be sent to China and Japan. 

If the Women's Society could send ten 
this year, and twenty more next year, it 
would be a great investment for the 
Lord’s cause. There is no work being 
done in the East which is bearing bet- 
ter fruit than that of Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies. After a pleasant trip from 


especially the Bishop. 








TEMPERANCE. 
A SIGN-BOARD. 


I will paint you a sign, rumseller, 
And hang it above your door — 

A truer and better sign-board 
Than ever you had before. 

I will paint with the skill of a master, 
And many shall pause to see 

This wonderful piece of painting, 
So like the reality. 


I will paint yourself, rumseller, 
As you wait for that fair young boy, 
Just in the morn of manhood, 
A mother’s pride and joy; 
He has no thought of stopping, 
Bat you greet him with a smile; 
And you seem so blithe and friendly 
That he pauses to chat awhile. 


I will paint you again, rumseller ; 
I will paint you as you stand, 
With « foaming ce ¢ of liquor 
Holding in either hand; 
He wavers, but you urge him; 
“ Drink! pledge me just this one! ” 
And he lifts the glass and drains it, 
And the hellish work is done. 


And I next will paint a drunkard. 
Only a year has flown; 

But into this loathsome creature 
The fair young boy has grown, 

The work was quick and rapid; 
I will paint him as he lies, 

In a torpid, drunken slumber, 
Under the wintry skies; 


I will paint the form of the mother, 
As she kneels af her darling’s side — 

Her beautiful boy, that was dearer 
Than all the world beside ; 

I will paint the shape of a coffin, 
Labeled with one word —“ lost!” 

I will — all this, rumseller ; 
I will paint it free of cost. 


The sin and the shame, and sorrow, 
The crime, and want, and woe, 

That are born there in your rum-shop, 
No hand can paint, you know; 

Bui I'll paint you a sign, rumseller; 
And many shall pause to view 

This wonderful swinging sign-board, 
So terribly, fearfully true. 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY REY. GEO. W. NORRIS. 


Dr. Thomas Sewall says, ‘‘ tens of 
thousands of moderate drinkers die an- 
nually of diseases through which ab- 
stainers would pass safely.” 

A surgeon of the British army in In- 
dia some three years ago published the 
statement that in India, among Euro- 
pean residents, his observation had 
taught him that, taking into account 
the relativs number of both classes, 
death occurs among those who drink, in 
proportion to abstainers as three to one. 
The United States Dispensatory de- 
clares ‘‘ the daily use of alcoholic liq- 
uors to be productive of the most de- 
plorable consequences,” sanitarily as 
well as morally. Two hundred physi- 
cians and surgeons of New York and 
Brooklyn unite in the declaration that 
‘*we believe alcohol should be classed 
with other powerful drugs — that when 
prescribed medicinally it should be 
used with conscientious caution and a 
sense of graye responsibility;” and 
‘* we are of opinion that the use of al- 
coholic liquors as a beverage is pro- 
ductive of a large amount of physical 
disease, entails diseased appetites upon 
offspring, and is the cause of a large 
percentage of the crime and pauperism 
of our cities and country. 

John Higginbottom, Lecturer in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
after sixty years’ experience, says, ‘‘ I 
consider it impious for any medical man 
to say any constitution needs alcoholic 
stimulants.” 

Flint’s Principles and Practice of 
Medicine says, ‘‘ incidentally alcohol 
favors the production of nearly all dis- 
eases by lessening the power of resist- 
ing their causes, and contributes to their 
fatality by impairing the ability to tol- 
erate and overcome them.” 

The British Medical Journal editori- 
ally declares that ‘* alcohol is not food, 
and being only a stimulant (irritant), 
its use is hurtful to the body of a healthy 
man.” 

The Scriptures declare, ‘‘ wine is a 
mocker,” and forbids priests, princes, 
kings, governors, judges to use it, as- 
serting the folly of any who is deceived 
by it. They distinctly forbid any to 
use alcoholic drinks thus: ‘‘ Look not 
upon the wiue when it is red,” etc., 
since the red ‘‘yain” is red grape- 
wine, and grape-wine is only red after 
fermentation. 

Moses Stuart,-George Bush, E. Nott, 
and Taylor Lewis agree in saying that 
the only wine or strong drink approved 
or permitted as a beverage in the Bible, 
is the unfermented, all alcoholic bever- 
ages being forbidden, and indulgence 
in them cursed and denouneed as ruin- 
ous to body, mind and soul. 

Total abstinence from all alcoholic 
drinks is God’s law, then, as ascertained 
both from Scripture and science. But 
since men love money well enough to 
sell alcohol for the profits of the traffic, 
and some are weak in will and cursed 
with terrible appetites, either natural 
or acquired, God has denouneed, and 
all gocd men should say amen, to the 
*« Woe unto him that giveth his neigh- 
bor drink,” etc. : 
To license the traffic is to legalize 


Canton, we reached Ceylon November 
18. Weshall tarry two weeks in this 
beautiful island, waiting for the steamer 
to Caleutta. All of us are very well, 


and religion dies. 


power — ¢. ¢., Prohibition. 


pared an able paper, showing the cost 
to this country of the liquor traffic. 
The figures are drawn from official 
sources, They present an overwhelm- 
ing argument in favor of the most de- 
termined war against a national evil 
which is eating out the vitality of the 
people. The figures show as follows: 


Spirituous liquors.......-+++++$1,344,000,000 
Brewed and fermented liquors. . .123,000,000 
Imported WiNeS..+++..eeeeeeeee++15,000.000 
Domestic Wines...e+seceeeseseeeeed,000,000 





Total ..sece-ceeeseeesesee $1,487,000,000 
If, says the Post, to this sum $90,- 
000,000 be added as the cost of litiga- 
tion, crimes, ete., growing out of in- 
temperance, we have for a single year 
the enormous total of $1,577,000,000. 


formidable by their contrast with the 
cost of the necessaries of life, as follows: 


The cost of flour and meat was $530,000,000 
The cost of cotton good: 
The cost of boots and shoes......-90,000,000 
The cost of clothing. eee ereeeres +++ 70,000,000 
The cost of woolen goods.........60.000,000 
Cost of newspapers and job print’g 40,000,000 


Thus these articles cost less than two 
thirds the sum devoted to intoxicating 
drinks. And who were the chief suf- 
ferers? Innocent children and heart- 
broken women. 








Commercial, 








BOSTON MARKET. 


WHOLESALE, PRICES. 
March 9, 1874. 

FLOUR — Superfine, $5.50 @ 6.00: extra, $6.25 @ 
8.00; Michigan, $7.00 @ 9.00; St. Louis, $7.50@ 11.00; 
Southern Flour, $6.25 @ 11.00, 
CoRrN — New Mixed and Yellow, 8 @ 87c.; Old 
00 @ 000. @ bush. 
OATS — 61 @ 664gc. @ bushel 
RYE — $1.10 @ $1.12 per bushel. 
SHORTS — $27.00 @ 30.00 Bton. 
FINE FEED — $27.00 @ 30.00 @ ton. 
SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $0.00 @ $3.50; 
Red Top, $4.50 @ 5.00 per sack; R.I. Beut, $3.25@ 
3.75 ® bushel; Clover, 10@ 10{c. per lb. 
APPLES — $5.00 @ 6.00 @ bbi. 
PoRK — $19 @ 20; Lar’, 10 @ 1034c.; Hams, 0@ 
12¢, 
BUTTER — 35 @ 45c. 
CHEESE — Factory, 15 @ lic. 
Eoes —20@ 24 cents per doz. 
HAY — $24.00 @ 26.00 per ton, for Eastern Pressed, 
POTATOES — $2.50 @ 3,50 per bbl. 
BzeANS— Extra Pea,p$2.00 @j 2.75; medium, 
$2.00 @ 2.25 B bush. ¢ 
POULTRY — 10 @ 14 cefts PB BD. 
TURNIPS — 50 @ 60c. ® bushel. 
BEETs — 00 @ 75c. @ bushel. 
DRIED APPLES —6 @ Wc. ® ib. 
CARROTS — 00c. @ 60c. B bushel. 
CABBAGE — 6 @ 12c. ® head. 
CRANBERRIES — $12.00 @ 16.00 ® vb!. 
ONIONS — $6.00 @ 8.00 ® bbi. 
MARROW SQUASH — $0.00 @ 4.50 @ bbl. 
HUBBARD SQUASH — $0.00 @ 5.50 ® vb. 
REMARKS.— Apples dall at quotations. Butter 
be. higher. Cheese advanced, All kinds of Vege- 
tables remain at unchanged prices, and a dull 
market. Poultry way down. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
AND 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


H.P. Torsey, LL. D., President. The Spring 
term or this Lastitution will commence March 9tin, 
and will contiuce thirteen weeks. For particulars 
address, J. L. MORSE, Sec’y of Lustitute. 
Kent’s Hill, Feb, 7, 1874, Bu 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For ladies and gentlemen. A boarding sem!}- 
nary to prepere for college, business, teaching, or 
forlife. Fitteen teachers. Five Graduates’ courses 
or the student may select any three studies. $6 
pays board, fuel, washing and Common English tor 
Spring Term of 13 weeks, begiuning Marca 19tb 
Address for catalogues, 


JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, 
868 N.Y. 





Wesleyan Academy, 


Rey. E. COOKE, D. D., Prixcipal. 


A Seminary for both sexes. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Colleges and Scientific Schools. A mixed 
course of Common and Higher English, Mathe- 
natics, Sciences, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
for those not preparing fur College. Also depart- 
ments of Vocal and Instrum: ntal Music, Drawing 
and Painting, a Business course, etc.,etc. Expen- 
ses mcderate. Spring term commences March 8th. 
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AST GREENWICH ACADEMY, Fast Green- 
‘wich, R. 1. A first-class school tor both sxes, 
under the patronage of Boston University. Musi- 
cal department in charge of the New England Con- 
pag a | of Music, Boston. Location unsurpassed 
tor healthfulness and beauty, on the direct route 
from Boston to New York. Retes for board and 
tuition . wo low. SPRING TERM OPENS 
MARCH 24th, Address, 

Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
374 Principal. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Sears Building, Boston. 

GEORGE P SANGER, PRESIDENT. 

FARNHAM PLUMMER, VICE PRESIDENT. 


GEORGE B. AGER, SECRETARY. 
E. F. CHILDS, SUPERINTENDENT AGENCIES. 


GERRY & SLACK, 
General Agents for Boston and Vicinity. 


Good local or soliciting Agents wanted on tib- 
eral terms. 248 cow 








seein wate ch pine od 
month,every where, maic '. 
Peintroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 

Cc This Machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 


$15, Fully Licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay 
for any ine that will few a 


stropger, more beuntiful, or wore elastic 
seam than ours. It makes the “* Elastic 
rjock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tear- 
ing it, We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO. Boston. Maas., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Lil., or St. Louis, Mo. z* 


perism, and large proportion of the 


diseases that curse eur land. It is to _— 
deny God's right to curse the traffic, 
and man’s to echo that curse. It is to NE W ENGLAND 


enact into law the infamous wrong 
which all experience shows to be the 
eternal antagonist of domestic peace, 
female purity, and manhood’s integrity, 
and the constant enemy of the school, 
the Bible and the Church; for the 
world’s history shows that in propor- 
tion as the traffic is legalized and pop- 
ularized, culture wanes, industry lags, 


Then, reader, ought a man — can a 
Christian — will you for one moment 
neglect to place yourself positively on 
the side of grace, culture, purity and 


The New York Evening Post has pre- 


These figures are rendered still more 


Seeee cee eee 115,000,000 


Total ..csceseeceesceserceee + 905,000,000 


Slist YEAR. 


MUTUAL . 
Life Insurance 60, 


$9 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 





ANNUAL INCOME, 


$3,300,000. 


ACCUMULATION for the YEAR 1873, 


$1,700,000, 


Of which the sum of 
$581,500 


Is Surplus, to be returned to the mem- 
bers as their premiums fall due. 


A FUND oF 
$11,647,860 77 


Is reserved as the valuation of future 
liabilities upon 21,854 Policies, 


according to a computationby the **Combined Ex- 

perience” table which most nearly represents tre 

actual mortality among assured lives, aud has 

been adopted as standard authority by this Com- 

monwealth, in estimating the liabilities of Life 

—— trausacting business under our State 
aws. 





During 30 years, this Co. has insured 


$138,000,000 


upon nearly 50,000 Policies; and has 
paid in death claims 


$7,500,000, 


and has returned to members $6,000,000. 





For information as to the different torms of in- 
surance, apply at the Company’s Roms, where 
the Medical Exawiner is in aitendauce daily, be- 
tween 12 and 2 P. M. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


W.G. McKOWN, WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Assistant Secretary. Actuary. 
W.W. MURLAND,.M.D., DWIGHT FCSTER, 
Medical Examiner. Counsel. 
JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 
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La Creme de la Creme.--No.1. Price, . 50cts. 
Contains A’ pine Horn, vy Schirver; Prus- 
sian Eagle March 4 Voss: Sleep my 
Child, by Eeghard; Cujus Animam, by 
Herzand La Harpe, by Jungma . 5 piane 
pieces, neatiy bound, fur only ......... ets. 


La Creme de la Creme.—No. 2. Contains 
The Zither Piayer, by Lange; LaCaprera, 
by Forbes; Slamber Song.by Heller; Ser- 
enade, by Liszt: In the Moonlight, by 
Reynalds, and the Flash Ga.op, by Mora. 


Six pieces for....... 

La Creme de la 
Creme W No. 3. 
esnNH MUSIC: fol- 
lowing music: 50cts, 


Quatuor from Puritani; Spinning-wheel 
Polka, by Schmoll; Spring Song, by Men- 
del-sohn; Rosenlied, Oesteu, and Pearly 
Cascede, 5 pleces for. .ccccccrecececs Ss. 
Peters’ Musical Monthly, No. 76 con- 
tains two songs Ly Hays, ove by Danks, 
one by Stewart, Sacred Quartette by 
Thomas, a Waltz, March, and Mother 
Goose's Quadriiles, In all, $2.90 worth of 
MUSIC FOF cece scccccccccressovesee s BUCS, 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, No. 77, con- 
tains two new songs by Hays, one by 
Breese, one hy Pratt. one by Danks,a 
Sacred Quartet by Thomas, a Four-hand 
Piece, an easy altz and Schottisch, 
Polka, Mazurka and a Quickstep. In all, 
$3.80 worth of music for .......e0+++. 30ets, 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, No. 78, con- 


tains anew song by Danks 
one by Cox one by Hays, 
one by Walker, and 
one by Stewart, a Sa- 


cred Quartet by Danks, a Trio from Opera 
of Pauline, an easy schottisch and Waltz, 
a Mazurka and a brilliant Schottish by 





Kinkel. $%.80 worth of music for.....30cts. 
Old Bachelor’s Waltz........6+..% Prevort. 35 “ 
te , POLK e's oc cece o+eee Kinkel, 35 “ 
“Twilight” Thought. Reve ie . Walker. 30 * 
Those Eyes, Song..: ...-eeee . + Kinke}. 30 “* 
March of the Pilgrims......... . Maylath, 30“ 


Where has Ida gone? Song and Cho... Hays. 85 ** 
Darling, I shall ever 'ove thee. 8. & C. Danks. 30 “* 
Mother Goose’s Quadrilles..... +++ Dressler, 50 “* 
I love you, my Love. Song and Cho... Hajs,i5 “ 
Softly now the light of day. Hymn... Oliver, 5 “ 


Pet Redowa. Mack, 25 
Away. 
POST-PAID Bare, ei 


Lost and Cast 
Song and Cho. 

Dance Cuban § Kinkel, 40 * 
Don’t believe them, Darling. 8. & C. Wellman, 40 “* 
Good Sweet Ham. Comic Song.,..®tewart, 30 * 
Call me your Darling again. 8. & C. i 35“ 
Go and learn a Trade. Song and Cho. . Hays, 35“ 
Katie’s sleeping ’neath the Liudens, 8. Hoag. 30 * 
In our Boat, Morceau de Salon..... Wilson. 35 * 
Little Sunshine, Song and Cho,..... - Danks, 30 “* 
Take this Letter to my Mother. 8. & C, Hays. 30“ 
Happy Thoughts. Schottiseh.......Kinkel, 50 “ 
Norah is Dreaming of you. Song..... Pratt, 30“ 
Jenny the Flower of Kildare, 8, & C. Stewart. 40 “* 
Get up and shut thedoor. Comics. & C. Hays. 3% ** 
Fairy Wedding, March......... eoee Mack. 2 
Huppy Thoughts. Polka.. 
Toast. Beindisi for Piano, ‘ 
Pearl of America. Caprice.........Kinkel, 50 “* 


Address, J. L. PETERS, 509 Broadway, 
369 New York. 


200 PIANOS and ORGANS 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class 
Makers, wil! be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, in City or Country, 
during this Financial Crisis by HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, 
than ever before offered in New York. 
Agents Wanted (0 sell Waters’ Celebrated 
Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Or- 
gans, lllustrated CatajJogues mailed. 
treat Inducements (o tie Trade. A large 
discount (o Ministers, Churches, Lodges, 
Schools, etc. 360 
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REV. DR. NEWHALL'S 
Commentary on Exodus 


will soon be published 
0 


A CHEAP EDITION, 


covering the first seveu teem chapters of Exodus, wi!i 
issued soon. 


It will be bound in thick paper covers. Dr. New- 
hallis ove of the most scho'arly, analytical, and 
spiritual expositors in the country, 

Price for First Quarter, 50 cents. Just 
the thing for the Berean Lessons 

H! next quarter. 








Commentary on the Old Testament. 
Volame III. 
BOOK OF JOSHUA, 
By D. 8TEELE, D.D. 
Book of Judges to II. Samuel, 
By REV. M.8. TERRY, A. M. 
seeee ees 8250, 


Acompanion volume to Dr. Whedon’s Popular 
Commentary. This volame is a marvel of conden- 
sation of matter and of compression in its typog- 
raphy. It passes over no difficulty without a 
thorough handling, avd at num rous points it tur- 
nishes extended dissertations. It is plentifully sup- 
plied with illustrative cuts maps. yet, 
while covering five books of the Old Testament, 
and printed in ty pe both clear and p'easant to 

eye, and containing also the text the authorized 


Price. wcseose 


eee ee emer 





AGENTS WANTED 





Goop Bustxyess MEN Wanted to represent the 
Jobn Hancock Mutaal Life Insurance Company in 
every town in New England. App'y personally, or 
by letter, to the Office, 16 Sears iiding, esee. 
ass, 





Beckwith 


SEWING 


26ge0W MACHINE. 


PATTERNS  sa"g1-03 for 








the recognized source of four fifths of 





to this great work of saving the women 


all the crime, three fourths of the pau- 


5 My IUustrated Pattern Bazar, 914 a 


v it is compressed into one duodecimo vol- 
ume of / 58 pages. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
347 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





5 OB Day guaranteed sing om 
ell Au ‘ee. Catalogue free, 
375 eow 





Hevry Warp Bexcuen’s 


w Lectures on Preaching, 34 Series, now 
agp ek of delivery. See Ellinwooo’s verbatim 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
oF NEAR 


500,000 in 
FURNITURE, 


Without Regard to Cost, 
A FEW DAYS FOR CASH. 


To give some idea of the extent of our business, 
we name some of the leading articles exhibited in 
our waguiticent show rooms. 


ENTRANCE 


SALE 


48 CANAL, 141 FRIEND STS., 
CONNECTED WITH 
PAINE’S MANUFACTORY, 


South side Boston and Maine De pot. 


We Warrant Every Article Sold by 
us as Represented. 


Office Roll Desks, $75 and $30; 300 Office Chairs 
at two thirds usual price; Dining Chairs, $18 to 
$20 per dozen; 20 styles Imported French Chairs in 
Gilt and Ebony, $5 00 $20; Easels, $15 te $150; U. 8, 
Congressional Chairs, Government price; 50 sets 
for Girls’ and Boy-’ rooms, very pretty and low 
price; 150 ptrice of Fancy and Pedestal Stands, $3 
to 3 200 Folding Chairs. fancy pattern, $1.50 to 
$50; 50 Frevch Reception Chairs, $5 to $75; French 
Parlor CaMinets and Easels, $50 to $600; 25) Parlor 
Suits, some very fine, $42 to $500; 400 Chamber Sets, 
full French trimmed, $25 to $350; 200 Office Desks, 
improved patterns, $5 to $150; 150 Hall strnds, 
very showy, $6 to $200; 600 Centre Tables, French 
and Italian Parlor Desks and: Table, $7.50 to _$-5; 
125 Sofas, Library, and Drawing-Room, $12 to $175; 
200 Lounges, Nursery, Office aud kibrary $5.00 to 
$125; 400 Bureaus, with roomy drawers, $4to $150; 
100 Dressing Cases, French Mirrors, $50 to $300: 
2000 Bedsteads, some most elegant $3, 50%0 $400; 
100 Wardrobes, Biack Walnut and Oak, $10 to $100; 
500 Washstands, full Marbles, $10 to $45; 1000 Mat- 
tresses, Hair. Husk, and Fibre, $2.50 to $28; 300 
Sideboards, Marble top full shelf, $38 to $300; 150 
Ex. Tables, Chestnut or Ash, $1.25 per foot, Black 
Walnut $1,50 per foot; 100 Library and Marquettrie 
Tables, very fine, $15 to $200; 175 Beokeases, showy 
and roomy, $25 to $125; 500 Parlor and Mantel Mir- 
rors, latest French Patterns, $5 to $300 With the 
large stock of Swiss Lace, Damask Curtains, Up- 
holstery Goods, ete., dispylayed in rooms bnilt by 
us expressly for our business, presenting advai t- 
ages to the purchaser of selecting from a large 
stock at the MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 


Making the Grandest 
Exhibition of Fine 
Furniture to be 
found in New 


England. 
359e0w 





The Household Panacea and Family 


LINIMENT is the best remedy in the world for the 
ollowing complaints, viz: Cramp in the Limbs 
and Stumach, Pain in the Stomach, Bowels or Side, 
Rheumatism in all its forms, Bilious Colic, Neural- 
ia, Cholera, Dysentery, Colds, Fresh Wounds, 
urns, Sore Throat, Spinal Complaints. Sprains 
and Bruises, Chills and Fever. Purely Veyetable 
end All-healing. For Internal and External us. 
Prepared by CURTIS & BROWN, No, 215, Fulton 
aes New York, and for sale by all druggists. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD — 


This compound of 
a7 vegetable alteratives 
f Sarsaparilla, Dock, 
Yj; Stillingia and Man- 
‘// drake with the Lodides 
— 7 of Potassium and Iron 
“,, makes a most effectual 
GA, cure of a series of com- 
\— plaints whieh are very 
; prevalent and afilict- 
ng. It purifies the 
blood, purges out the 
lurking humors in the 
system, that undermine 
health and settle into 
tr s. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
be expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
aternal organ, ororgans, whose action they derange” 
and whose substance they disease. and e- 
stroy. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA expels these humors 
from the blood. When they are gone, the disorders 
they produce disappear, such as Uilcerations of the 
Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diseases of ‘:h® Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples. Pustules, Blotches, Bowls, 
Tumors, 
worm, Ulcers and Sores, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Painin the Bones, Side and Head, Female Weak- 
ness, Sterility, Leucorrhwa arising from_ internal 
ulceration and uterine disease, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Emaciation and General Debility. With thelr de- 
parture health returns. 





























PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYER & Co., Lowell, Ms. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 2¢3 





METHODIST ALMANAC for 1874. 


A COMPLETE calendar and a hand-book 
of information. Sixteen pages are devoted 
to the calendar; ten pages to miscellaneous 
reading matter; aud thirty-five pages to 
the statistics of the Methodist and other 
Churches, and a collation of the most im- 
portant facts from the United States Census. 
Every fact that is given here is of interest. 
Price, 10 cents. By mail free of postage. 
Address 

JAMES P. MaGer, Agent, 

38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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Our Quarterly Review. 


We trust the ‘ panic,” will induce no Methodist, 
whether minister or layman, to say, “I can’t take 
the Methodist Quarterly this year.” The panic will 
not last the year through, and those who are 
frightened into giving it up, or not subscribing for 
it, will lose its benefits for no good reason. 

The January number will contain a splendid 
engraving of James Arminius, a name dear to the 
hearts of all well-read Methodists. The picture 
itself will be in the highest style of the art in 
America, and will be a permanent treasure. 

The following are the contents of the January 
number: 


i. * Bishop Clark. By Rey. E. O.-Haven, 





II. Our Work at the South. By Rev. Henry J. 
Fox, D. D., Columvia, 8. C, 


III. The Position and Prospects of the American 
Union. 


IV. The Baptism of Naaman. By Rev. Joseph 
Horner, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vv. The Unity of the Physical World. By Presi- 
dent Winchell, Syracuse University. 


VI. Dr. Chamberlayne on Saving Faith. By 
Rey. John Noon, Princeton, Mass. 


VII, The Day-Year Interpretation. By Rev. K. 
Pond, D. D., Bangor, Me. 


Send your orders fur New England, te 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Better than Railroad Bonds 


OR SAVINGS BANKS. 


I can invest money in Indiana, at ten per eent. 
and collect and forward the interest semi-annually, 
without cost to the lender, and secure the same, by 

on real estate worth twite the amount 
1 Pang J and profitableness of this 
loani as attracted the atte: 


New Insurance jes and others, 
and al thee are evailing th themselves of it. 
A successful rience m 


first mo 
loaned. 
me’ 





ven and details furnished when sequired. T. A. 
GOODWIN. Indianapolis, Ind, 


TEN PERCENT. 


interest paid for money secured by first mortgages 
first-class tty for a term of years. No 


desirous of increasing 





ou prope 
charge to part oaning. 
Tro all 








reports each week in Christian Union, J.B. Ford & 
Co., N.Y. 377 


Tetter and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ring- \ 887 


e 
apolis, Ind. The secarities are in Indiana. 
blue 





Furniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Layceck’s 


English Halt 
Seating, 


and Man‘fact’rs @ 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 
BOSTON, 


Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct'r’d te Order 
170 


GEO. N. NOYES & CO. 


Merchant Tailors. 


(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.;) 
Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 


(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now prepared to show our Customers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
especially adapted for 
Fall and Winter 


wear. Which we make up to order, im th 
Style, and guarantee a ate 6 latest 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
tral 








GEO, 0. NOYES. 





A new work of intense INTEREST and (ntrineée 
VALUE. 


OCEAN’S STORY. 


By ths gifted son of the famous ** Peter Pax 


A graphic History of Ocean Navigation, Advent 
and Discovery since the Ark. Repicte with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, 2¢. 
AROVE, also the WONDEKS BENEATH the @E 
Diving, Dredging, Telegraphing, &c. 225 spiruied 
Iilustrations. Agents just started report LOL orders 
aw days, 127 in five days, 7% in two deys, &c.¢ 
sells wonderfully fast, 3,000 Agents Wanted. Send 
ior full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
BEOS., Publishers, 723 Sausom St., Phila. 





WANTED — A few more men who can come 
well recommended to take orders for “ Zell’s 
Popular Encyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and not one fifth of the 
Srexitesy 7 —_ complete or in parts, so 
bat all can bu - Invaluable to B 

fortune to aoek agents. eee © 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn., 

264 . Publishers New England Office 





REMARKABLE SUCCESS | Ons. *xns 


in 4 days, and another $458.00 in — 


8 days, sellin 

OCEAN’S STO RY A Perfect Library of Ade 
4 * ventures upon, and the 

Wonders beneath the great Oceans, 

Wanted for this and the history of 


More Agents 

LIVINGSTONE 28 YEARS IN AFRICA 
Also our splendid new Bible, just ready. A ldre 

HUBBARD, BROS., Pub’s,, 58 Washington Street, 

3 Boston 

7 RA town and country to seA 

- TEA, or get up ‘aun or- 

ders, for the largest Tea Company in America. Im- 

porter’s prices and inducements to Agents. Send 

ey 


for Circalar, Address. ROBERT WELLS, 43 Ve 
St., N. ¥. P. O. Box, 1287. oa 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, every one makes money, sell- 
ing W ebster’s new and improved Patent Button- 
hol« Workers and Cutters, Sample set sent pre-paid 
for 75c., or send stamp for purticuiars. Ae . 
Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 371 





TEA AGENTS wanted ta 








sFree. Ad- 


$5 3 $20 pny CN aL Co., Port- 
810 


land, Maine. 
cotton and purest linen 


Shirts. for $2.50. Warranted to 


fit. Blanks for self measuremment sent to any ad- 
dress, E. B. BLACKWELL, 
F Brook St., Newton, Mass 


HAWTHORVE & TUCKER, 
Plumbers 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Material . 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner 
Province Ct., Boston. 
N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Build- 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 





Made trom the finest 





$o2 





Christmas Garlands 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS. 
Price®, POCO-POlds cc ccc cccccccseoes 10 cents, 
Christmas Lights 
By Miss COLEMAN. « cccccesccces - 5 conte 
Boys’ Panorama 
By Miss COLEMAN. ....eee00 +++. 5 conte 


and all sorts of Dialogues — Addresses. ete., ee 
for Christmas and other Sunday-schoul occasions. 
J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., 
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Subscribe in Time for the Holidays! 
—FOR— 
APPLETON’S 
AMERICAN CYCLOP_ZDIA. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


eet rewritten bythe ablest writers om 
every subject. Printed from new type. and f- 
lustrated with REVERAL, THOUSAND ENGRA} 
VINGS AND MAPS. Issued bi-monthly; 3 vole 
ules now ready; completed in 16 volumes, 


Each Volume paid for on Delivery. 


Specimen Pages fowarded on application to the 
New England Agency. BUTLER & FLEET- 
WooD, 105 Washington street, Boston, or to 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. *57 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS 


BONDS of COUNTIES, CITIES and TOWNS, 


Combining the advantages of 
Security, Convertibility and Large 


Profit. 


Experience, sustaine ' by the highest judicial aa— 
thority, has established this class of securities as the 


SAFEST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Having devoted years to this speciality enables u# 
to select these bonds with discriminating care, and 
to recommend such with confidence, Send for cir- 
culars, price lists and further information to 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO. 
DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
S7leow 11 Wall St., New York. 








MONEY PROFITABLY INVESTED 


sioner marae 
a a et to 
rq atte na Onristtan Ade - , Indian- 
T. A. GOODWIN. 





Age wd OBTAINED “ - for an 
etgeomatenvenccnenta Pamphlet: free. 
c A. 5uaw, Solicitor, 110 Tremont St. Boston. 
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their income SAFELY, can get full information by 
addressing CHARLES DEMOND, 22 Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass. 370 


MONEY key‘checkoutaie. Catalogues 


pert 8. M. SPzn- 
CEB, 117 Hanover 3t., Boston. Béeow 
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ZION’S HERALD, MARCH 12, 1874. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 


Pr eachers’ Meeting, at Grace Church, 
Worcester, 93¢ A. M., March 16 
Lynn District Conference, Peabody, Mareb 17, 18 
Portiand Distriet Conierence, at Gor- 
ham, Me., March 23-25 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR. 


GONF'NCE. PLACE, TIME. BISHOP. 
Providence, N. Bridgewater, March 25, Pcck. 
“N. England, Charlestown, April 8, Janes, 
W. Hamp~ ~ Manehester, April22, Janes. 
Vermont, Danville, April 22, Peck. 
Maine, Biddeford, Mazy6, Simpson. 
E. Maine, Belfast, May6, Janes. 








- @SON'g 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, Marca 12, 1874. 














THE TALENTS NEAREST TO US. 


The connectional character of our 
Church is thoroughly recognized in the 
administration of its Bishops. Minis- 
ters are freely sent and returned from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are special services often to be 
performed, in different portions of this 
great field; and with such an opportu- 
nity as is afforded by a body of more 
than ten thousand ministers, there can 
be little difficulty in meeting every exi- 
gency. Noone can doubt that, on the 
whole, this system of general and 
wide exchanges has been of the high- 
est advantage to the Church. It se- 
cures in the new portions of the coun- 
try, at important points, the most pru- 
dent, able, and devoted men. Just 
now, the vigorous Bishop to whom is 
allotted the special supeivision of the 
work in the Southern States, is placing 
some of our most efficient, zealous and 
best trained young ministers in posi- 
tions where their influence, example, 
and aid will be of the highest service, 
both to the Church in that portion of 
the country and to the ministry already 
called into the field with such limited 
literary preparation as their circum- 
stances admit. 

In some of our important Churches, 
also, in the older Conferences, there 
come periods when a special form of 
ministerial talent seems to be called for 
by the existing circumstances. Oar sys- 
tem of general superintendency is ad- 
mirably fitted to meet such exigences 
as these. Our Bishops, moving con- 
stantly from one Conference to anoth- 
er, and becoming to a large degree 
personally familiar with the * gifts and 
graces” of the whole ministry, are 
able to suggest the men for the place 
and the hour as the opportunity oc- 
curs. There could not well be a safer 
or more impartial body to whose in- 
telligence and common interest such 
important questions could be confided. 
If their unbiased judgments, aided by 
the suggestions of their Conference as- 
sociates in the ‘‘ Cabinet,” were permit- 
ted to decide such matters, there 
would probably be very few serious 
mistakes, and often very signal results 
for good weuld follow. 

The disappointments that not unfre- 
quently occur arise from the anticipa- 
tion of their action, and an opposition 
often to their judgment. Our Superin- 
tendents can have no other desire than 
to meet the wishes and secure the 
highest good of both the ministers and 
the Churches. They are in far the best 
condition to form a correct opinion as 
to adapt:tion and permanent useful- 
ness. They have a wider horizon 
under their eye than either ministers 
or people, and they can form a clearer 
judgment as to the appropriate field of 
labor for the one, and the special 
«¢ gift” required for the other. Their 
‘advisory colleagues are even more fa- 
miliar with the condition of the 
Churches, at ieast, and with the talents 
of the ministry in their several Confer- 
ences. There can be no question that 
their unbiased judgment in reference to 
the adaptation of gifts to local requisi- 
tions would, in the long run, secure 
the best satisfaction to all, and result 
in the greatest amount of spiritual 
benefit to the community. 

But the occasion of repeated miscar- 
riages is to be found in a growing habit 
among many Churches, to trust in their 
own necessarily limited observation, 
rather than avail themselves of these 
valuable, reliable, impartial, and en- 
tirely friendly sources of information. 
Some person connected with a Church 
or congregation, at Camp-meeting, at 
a Conference anniversary, upon the 
lecture platform, or at a dedication, 
hears a minister preach. The effort is 
a marked success. Immediately he is 
couvinced that this is the one man for 
the Church where he worships. He 
relates, with a natural glow of feeling, 
the incidests of the occasion to others, 
and the early result is, that a commit- 
tee of correspondence is at once ap- 
pointed, and the eloquent speaker is 
invited, at a liftle more than the aver- 
age salary (to operate as a human in- 
ducement, for minister are ‘‘ earthen 
vessels”), to become the pastor of the 
Church, perhaps in a distant Confer- 
ence. The minister prudently responds, 
that this question he does not decide 
for himself; he wishes to do God’s 
will, and is at the disposal of the 
Church as the Bishop and his cabinet 
directs. Nothing could be more prop- 
er or pious. It only remains to see the 
Bishop and Presiding Eller. They 
have only one desire, and that is to grat- 
ify the Churches where this can be 
safely done. They protest a little mild- 
Ty at first; think some nearer man 
‘would be better for them ; but, they say, 
if the Church has weighed the matter, 


“and folly made up their minds, their 
e*hoiee can be secured. And so it is. 


Perhaps it proves to be providential ; 
but often it does not. The people find 
they bave measured the man by one 
Accasivial service isi Le Dever reach- , 


es again, bis average performances be- 
ing far below this. He suffers greatly 
from this reaction in their minds. 
They find, perhaps, he has one marked 
talent, and many as marked deficien- 
cies. They cannot conceal their disap- 


prejudice under which he is suffering, 
and hurries back, in a year or two, to 
his own familiar social and religious 
ciréles. 

The minister thus coming into a new 
Conference will be kindly received by 
his brother pastors. We have never 
known an instance to the contrary. 
There is a wonderfully tender bond be- 
tween the whole Methodist ministerial 
corps. Common sacrifices create quick 
sympathies and sincere friendsbips. 
But the ministry notice the lack of 
adaptation and the unwisdom of the 
whole movement. They would not be 
human not to be fretted by it. 

In addition to this, as our older Con- 
ferences are quite fully manned, and 
reference must be had to the young 
men coming forward yearly, too many 
of these transfers press heavily upon 
the prospects of the regular members. 
Somebody must be crowded a little 
further back by them. Besides, it can- 
not be disguised that much of this 
home talent, if properly developed in 
a genial atmosphere, would be really 
superior, and far betier adapted to our 
tastes and habits than the new gift 
that is introduced, if the experiment 
were fairly tried. We know several 
very modest men, in unconspicuous 
pulpits in the New England Confer- 
ences, who preach some of the most 
original, spiritual, and profitable dis- 
courses that are delivered in the coun- 
try. No congregation could help be- 
ing profited by them if they would sit 
under their ministry. The Cabinet 
knows them. They would not fear to 
take the responsibility of sending them 
to our chief pulpits; but they have not 
made a public sensation, and therefore 
are not-asked for. God knows them 
and loves them; their reeord is on 
high. The place of their feet is inva- 
riably made beautiful by their labors. 
The Church where they minister is al- 
ways left in a spiritual condition; its 
public and pastoral work has been 
faithfuHy performed; there are no di- 
visions in its ranks; its members are 
growing in grace, and its lambs are 
nourished. 

The moral of our editorial this week 
is, trust in God and the Cabinet, and 
look not to Egypt, and verily you 
shall be fed! 





PROTECTION BY LAW. 

The assertion is constantly made by 
those whe ought to know better, that 
prohibitionists have given up moral 
suasion,.and are trying to convert 
drunkards by legal suasion. 

No intelligent prohibitionist, really 
desiring to help rid tke world of intem- 
perance, could ever think of discon- 
tinuing the moral influences in the good 
work. Every istelligent and sincere 
prohibitionist knows that the strength 
of the movement in favor of sobriety 
lies in its application of the principles 
of morality for the help of the victims 
ofintemperance. The total abstinence 
pledge ; the enforcement of the Christian 
truth that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and should be kept in sub- 
jection to the law of the spirit; the 
power of personal example and persua- 
sion ; the heavenly ministries of forgive- 
ness, and patience, and charity; the 
mighty agencies of prayer; the combi- 
nation of Christian men and women 
working with tireless enthusiasm, and 
pleading with all the fervor of Chris- 
tian love ; —these methods, blessed of 
heaven, and commended by all Chris- 
tian philanthropists, have never been 
forgotten. And they are all employed 
to-day with more patient wisdom and 
earnest faith than ever before in the 
history of the beneficent temperance 
reform. Never before has wiser, am- 
pler effort been made, through influ- 
ences of moral suasion, to save drunk- 
ards and shield communities from the 
blasting curse that the Word of God 
and all human experience denounce as 
a mortal enemy of the human race, — 
Never before were so many organi- 
zations of men and women and youth 
busy in teaching the blessings of so- 
briety, and fighting the evils of ine- 
briety. And in every community the 
men and women who are doing the 
wisest and most comprehensive and 
earnest work to save drunkards, to 
each the young, and to relieve drunk- 
ards’ families, are persuaded (hai moral 
suasion must not be given up, but must 
be supplemented by legal suasion. 

Among those who sign and keep and 
circulate the total abstinence pledge, 
who plead with drunkards, who warn 
the young, and exhort moderate drink- 
ers to give up their sensual and selfish 
habit for their own good and the wel- 
fare of their associates, the most nu- 
merous, persistent and zealous work- 
ers are prohibitionists. In any com- 
munity where one adyocate of moderate 
drinking, of free rum, or license, may 
be found really working through moral 
influences to redeem drunkards, to re- 
lieve drunkards’ families,and to educate 
public sentiment to favor the temper- 
ance reform, are at least ten well known 
total abstuiners who are prohibitionists, 
toiling in season and out of season to 
destroy intemperance by the power of 
moral suasion. 

The men in Maine who have done 
most to aid the reform mouvement that 
has lifted many drunkards to their feet, 
and, under God, clothed them in the 
garments of sobriety, are, and have 
been for years, prohibitionists. _When- 
ever, in this land or in Great Britain, 
wise brains aad busy hands and loving 
bearts are engaged for the redemption 





of ibe drunken and the enlightenment 


pointment; he thinks it is a sectional | 


of public sentiment as to the evils of 
intemperance and the blessings of total 
abstinence, there prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age finds most ardent, supporters. — 
The leading and most active friends 
of sobriety, the world over to-day, are 
convinced that moral suasion as com- 
monly used, and as men know how to 
use it, is not enough to save drunkards, 
to protect homes, and to destroy the 
liquor traffic. Therefore they are com- 


hibitory laws. 

Father Matthew, the great apostle of 
temperance, gave in his adhesion to the 
principle of prohibition by the will of 
the people. The aim of the prohibi- 
tionist is to protect through law, not 
toconvert. The law against stealing is 
not to convert the thief, but to protect 
the rights of the property holder. All 
human law may, as a terror to evil 
doers, help to convert; but conversion 
is not its primary object. Itis to pre- 
vent crime, and thus to protect society— 
‘‘to prevent men from hurting one 
another in person or in property; to 
give the strong and the weak the ad- 
vantage of living together; and thus 
enable each to have a fair chance for 
the development of his person and the 
acquisition of property.” 

It is evident that prohibition does 
protect individuals and homes from the 
temptations and ruin of the dram shop. 
The prohibitory law may be so exe- 
cuted, isso executed in many places, as 
to make it extremely difficult for a 
drunkard to get liquor. Many a drunk- 
ard desires to reform, but is well-nigh 
powerless in the midst of dram-shops. 
The safety of the sot lies in the removal 
of the temptations that have been so 
fatal to his manhoed. If the streets are 
safe, if the temptations of the dram- 
shop are removed by the vigilant exe- 
cution of the prohibitory law, the weak 
man may go and come, unharmed, and 
every day’s abstinence helps him to 
rally self-respect and to gain self con- 
trol. Rid the streets through which 
drunkards must go, of dram-shops, and 
in a little while the weak will regain 
the tone of body and of mind essential 
to strengthen them against the assaults 
of temptation. Gladstone says: ‘‘A 
government should so legislate as to 
make it easy to do right, and difficult 
to do wrong.” 

It is easier for a drunkard to become 
and keep sober, if the temptations of 
the dram-shop are removed by legis- 
lation. It is difficult fer the reforming 
manto do wrong, through the use of 
liquor, where legislation has destroyed 
the facilities for ‘drinking. So the 
drunkard and his family are protected 
by the prohibitory law. 

Two youths from the same village 
meet in School St., on a winter's night. 
They have each been in the city three 
months, and have not met before since 
they left home to begin business life. 
One says, ‘‘ I have a letter from home.” 
The other replies, ‘let us go in from 
the cold to Parker's, yonder, and yeu 
shall read me the letter.” They go; 
the letter and familiar home interests 
are discussed fora time, and the youths 
are happy, thinking and speaking of 
the dear associations. 

As they are about to part, one says, 
‘* Parker can't afford to open his house 
to everybody, furnishing light and 
warmth and comfort for nothing. Let 
us patrovize him! Drink with me.” 
They drink, and make an appointment 
to meet there again. The habit of 
spending evenings occasionally at Par- 
ker’s pleasant rooms is formed, and 
they gradually learn to enjoy liquor. 
Possibly in a year the habit may get 
the mastery, and so the parents at 
home learn that their sons are in dan- 
ger. It may be that in a few years 
these youths may join that miserable 
procession that files out of ‘‘ respecta- 
ble” saloons, and “ first class” hotel 
bar-room:, and the parlors of the ** first 
families,” into the squalor and ruin of 
North Street, and thence into drunk- 
ards’ graves! If ‘‘ Parker's” had no 
liquor for its guests or for strangers, if 
the law closed its bar-room and its wine 
cellars, the matchless hotel might still 
attract by its excellent cutsine, its elc- 
gant comfort, and yet tempt and ruin 
no frequenter by the glittering, deadly 
infiuence of intoxicating liquors. So 
prohibition, closing bar-room and wine 
cellar, might protect unwary youth 
from the worst temptations of city life, 
and mothers’ hearts would rest in peace, 
believing their sons to be safe from the 
deceitful allurements of that arch enemy 
that spares neither youth nor manhood, 
that blights even the grace of woman, 
and robs homes of their life and light. 

As to the duty and power of the peo- 
ple to so protect themselves, Amasa 
Walker well says: ‘If there is any 
habit or practice which brings disease 
and suffering and disorder, which 
abridges the power of labor and the 
span of life, which inflicts misery upon 
the innocent and unoffending, which en- 
tails expense upon the whole commu- 
nity for the charge of pauperism and 
the punishment of crime, there can be 
no doubt of the right and duty of the 
people to protect themselves, through 
the power of the government, by the 
most severe and efficient laws which 
can be devised.” 








WESTERN LETTER. 
DELAWARE, Ohio, March 4, 1874. 
THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 
The most remarkable feature of the 
great temperance movement which is 
now sweeping over this State, is its re- 
ligious element. Indeed, it is quite as 
much a religious as a temperance re- 
vival. Everywhere the movement is 
characterised by a profound devotional 
spirit. The standard of piety is being 
wonderfully elevated. Christians of 





nearly al] denominations come together 


for prayer and praise in the utmost! 


harmony, and often there comes down 
upon them a baptism of the Spirit which 
is well-nigh overpowering, such in- 
deed as is rarely experienced in the 
most powerful revivals of religion. 
Even the irreJigious stand in awe at 
this wonderful manifestation of the 
divine presence. People mean and 
feel what they utter, when they sing, 
“Sur God is marching on.” 
No proper judgment of this extraor- 


bining to secure and to execute pro-Fdinary movement can be formed ex- 


cept as this prominence of the religious 
element be recognized. It is its in- 
spiring motive and abiding power. 
Undoubtedly, were it to die out the 
movement would soon come to an end. 
Maintained, it-cannot come to naught. 
Ucless aristocratic pride shall prevent, 
New England, throughout its length 
and breadth, will feel the uplifting of 
this mighty wave of religious power, of 
spiritual and practical Christianity. It 
is indeed a strange movement, but, 
then, it should be remembered that 
often 
‘* God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ;” 
and that 

“ Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan His work in vain.” 

Better for us to follow the indications 
ef His providence, and the leadings of 
His Spirit, and let Him be “ His own 
interpreter.” As a “herald” of the 
Church militant, I trust you will feel 
that it is becoming you to ‘‘ blow the 
trumpet,” and proclaim the oncoming 
of Zion’s King with His conquering 
host of praying women. God speed 
the day when the Charch in her might, 
in the strength which God supplies, 
shall overthrow this monster iniquity 
of intemperance. F. MERRICK. 











SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Very meager ideas of the condition 
of the public schools in the reconstruct- 
ed States are entertained by most 
northern people. It was understood 
that at the close of the war there was a 
universal hunger on the part of the 
colored people for knowledge. The 
most affecting tales were told of ven- 
erable women, who had reached well- 
nigh a hundred years, who were found 
straining their dim eyes to spell out the 
easy lessons of the First Primer. There 
may have been a good deal of romance 
in all this, and the whole were judged 
by the few. At the present time there 
is a somewhat different state of feeling 
prevailing, and not so much desire is 
manifested by the adult population to 
learn as was the case at first. They 
have found that it costs both time and 
labor, and books cost money. They 
are exceedingly poor, and henee they 
scarcely know how to buy the necessary 
books; and then wages are so low that 
they must needs work all the time in 
order to get the simplest comforts of 
life for themselges and families. But 
it must be said Vaat almost without ex- 
ception they desire that their children 
may go to School. They have sense 
enough to understand that it is.educa- 
tion which has’ made the great differ- 
ence between themselves and the 
whites. In short, they feel that 
knowledge is power, and if an educa- 
tion is beyond their reach, they are 
anxious that their children should enjoy 
the privileges of the schools. But there 
are hindrances raised at every step. 

In the regions away from the cities 
and larger towns the population is sparse, 
and the children are few, so that it is 
with difficulty they can reach school if 
one be established. Then there is such 
a prejudice on the part of the whites, 
that separate schools must be main- 
tained for the two races. In such 
cases, as a general rule, the best 
houses and accommodations are pro- 
vided for the whites, and anything in 
the shape of a hut or shanty will do for 
the colored children. The wretched 
character of some of the buildings we 
have visited, used for colored schools, is 
by far beyond all power of description. 
In Charleston, S. C., there are honora- 
ble exceptions. We have been through 
one of these schools, and in every re- 
spect it was all that could be desired. 
For drill and perfection of order, and 
for attainments, the school will rank 
with the best in the city of Boston. 
The children are neatly dressed, pre- 
senting a cleaner appearance by far 
than any school that can be found of 
like grade in the seventh ward of Bos- 
ton — equal, in fact, tothe average of 
the schools in the best localities. The 
principal, Mr. Doty, is a native of 
Charleston, and most of his assistants 
are South Carolinians. The progress 
of the children in all their studies is 
really commendable. They are exces- 
sively timid, and are docile and easily 
governed ; they are ambitious to learn, 
and to some extent realize the worth of 
the advantages which are afforded 
them. If the Southern States were not 
so poor, and so deeply in debt, it is 
altogether probable that they would 
do more than they have done to im- 
prove and multiply their facilities for 
learning. They will need time, and 
deserve encouragement for what they 
have done, for surely there is a world- 
wide difference between the state of 
affairs as they now exist and before the 
war. 

MIXED COLORS. 

Amalgamation! what a horrid word 
that is to these Southerners. With 
W bat intense abhorrence they scorn the 
very mention .of the subject. What, 
they say, are our daughters going to 
marry “niggers?” And there are 
people at the North who join in the 
chorus. Really, one is tempted to ask, 
What is all this fuss about? Who has 
ever recommended amalgamation? Not 
even the most ultra abolitionist. The 
most they say, is, pass no laws forbid- 





ding intermarriage, and this evidently 


in the interest of humanity and good 
morals. Meantime, what has been go- 
ing on in this southern land? Why, 
simply this, that there has been a wide- 
spread amalgamation of the two races 
without intermarriage. The press of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
has howled — yes, literally howled with 
rage because Bishop Haven has set be- 
fore the world, in his own graphic 
style, what he has seen. And yet, 
‘‘ tinted Venuses ” or not, the fuct still 
remains that the most beautiful women 
in the cities of the South are those who 
have more or less of negro bieod in 
their veins. Go into any one of a half- 
dozen congregations that we have 
visited within the last few days, and 
you may see men and women both 
who possess all the qualities of manly 
and womanly beauty. There are those 
who have little or no white blood who 
are by no means unattractive in form 
or feature; but the most beautiful are 
those with full, lustrous dark eyes, 
glossy, wavy hair, complexions just 
tinged with a rich Italian brown, and 
forms that are faultless. 

The practical results of amalgama- 
tion are seen in the up-turned faces 
into which you gaze when addressing 
one of these so-called colored audi- 
ences. It seems much more like a 
white audience with a small sprinkling 
of colored people, and yet there may 
not be a pure blood-white in the whole 
company. How has this all come 
about? Noone need ask the question 
the second time. 

On visiting a public school this week, 
the question was asked of the first class, 
of about forty boys and girls, how many 
had no white blood, and the reply 
given by a native-born son of South 
Carolina, the principal, was, only one. 
The question was then asked, how 
many pure-blood blacks have you in 
this school of twelve hundred pupils? 
And the answer was, not one quarter of 
the whole number. And so it goes, 
especially in the cities, a state of soci- 
ety being revealed that is truly extra- 
ordinary. In the city of Augusta the 
services of a young man were needed 
as a guide, and being as white as the 
whitest, some questions were asked, 
when it was learned that his mother 
was a light mulatto, and the slave of 
his father’s brother, and that his own 
brothers and sisters were his cousins as 
well —a problem in relationship not 
difficult to solve. 

And yet these people ery out against 
amalgamation. There are hundreds 
and thousands of them who ought this 
very day to be compelled to support 
their children by slave mothers, and it 
surely could not be worse to marry 
these helpless victims of lust than to 
pursue the course that has been fol- 
lowed. Slavery was a more terrible 
system than it was ever portrayed. It 
was hell. And the wonder is that God 
delayed so long to avenge the wrongs 
of His suffering and stricken ones who 
cried unto Him day and night. 


It is high time that men who, in one 
way and another, are related quite inti- 
mately by blood to most of the colored 
people, should stop talking about amal- 
gamation. The best thing they can 
possibly do, is to repent of their sins, 
and remember that marriage and chas- 
tity are commended in the Word of 
God. For very shame, if for nothing 
else, they should hold their peace, be- 
ing only too glad if the world at large 
will overlook and forget the fearful 
record of the past. The colored people 
are not to blame for these things in 
the past. On the side of the oppressors 
was power. They could not help 
themselves. There was no alternative. 
Ah, how infinite is the compassion, and 
how immeasurable the long-suffering 
of God. Itis only because His, mercy 
was without bounds that this nation 
was not utterly cast aside. Would that 
His patience with us in the past might 
lead to genuine repentance and un- 
feigned humility and holy lives. 

Joun Brown. 





We are under obligation to some 
friend in the city of Mexico for a copy 
of The Two Republics. The only un- 
pleasant thing about the newspaper, 
which is ably edited and full of local 
and general intelligence, is the fact that 
it is published ‘‘ every Sunday.” We 
must confess, however, that it is much 
less reprehensible in its character than 
many of our ‘‘ Sunday ” papers in this 
enlightened and Christian republic. 
This number gives aa extended account 
of a reception given in his parlors by the 
United States Minister, Hon. John W. 
Foster, to Bishops Simpson and Keener 
(the latter of the Church South), upon 
whom the editor lavishes the title of 
Rt. Rev. A large company of different 
nationalities were at the reception. A 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who was present, says that Bishop 
Simpson, when handsomely introduced 
by Minister Foster, spoke admirably 
and delicately of the United States and 
Mexico: 


** Confessing, that in common with the 
entire Anglo-Saxon race, he shared their 
timidity in speaking of our nation, otherwise 
he would have said something respecting 
our excellences and our mission as a people. 
There being a number of English subjects 
present, he remarked that we iuherited this 
diffidence, but he could not say how our 
British cousins might be now in this respect. 
(‘ They are also very modest,’ replied one of 
them.) 

“ Well,” said the bishop, with character- 
istic playfulness, “ we believe our mission to 
be, to supply the world with sewing ma- 
chines, with improved firearms, and various 
other things, as railroads, telegraphs, and 
liberal institutions. That we are not sel- 
fish,is seen in the fact that we have taken in 
Florida, and stretched our arms around 
Louisiana, Texas and California, and even 
taken to our embrace Alaska, with all her 
islands and ice. With regard to Mexico, we 
want her to be at peace —intelligent, in- 
dustrious and strong; that she shall raise 





and manufacture articles which we cannot, 


and send them to our custom houses, where 
we will tax them to help pay our national 
debt; for if we owned the whole world 
how could we ever raise our revenues? 
Mexico, by hard struggles and trials, has 
succeeded in getting rid of her gigantic 
monopolies, has established a republican 
government and a constitution, much after 
our own molel, and is likely to maintain 
this honorable position. However proud 
and elevated an American citizen might feel 
at home, here he will feel still more elevated 
(7500 feet), and with even more disposition 
to rise, having less above him to keep him 
down. And he will have the elevating ex- 
ample of these very lofty mountains to 
stimulate him in his upward aspirations. 
The people of Mexico deserve our sympathy 
in what they bave accomplished, and in 
what remains to be done in perfecting her 
reform, and in establishing general educa- 
tion and true religion. 

“ Referring to the absence of English and 
French ministers, and that their subjects 
were quite safe under the American pro- 
tection, he amusingly proposed, for the sake 
of economy, that these nations should not 
send any more official representatives; and 
that some other nationalities might be shel- 
tered under a corner of the stars and 
stripes. 

“The minister then called on Bishop 
Keener, and referred to this proof that our 
sectional discords had ceased, and the 
late partisans of North and South were 
here cordial friends. Bishop Keener spoke 
most enthusiastically of the magnificent 
landscapes he had seen in Mexico, and said 
that they made one doubt whether Paradise 
was not really in Mexico. He remarked, 
much to the amusement of his audience, 
that he bad never despaired of the Yankee 
nation, after seeing a barrel of shoe pegs in 
the Crystal Palace at London! 

“In Mexico,” he continued, “I found an 
academy of fine arts such as we have not in 
New Orleans, and shall not have for a long 
time — an immense and magnificent public 
library, of massive stone; many public arfa 
private schools; ani { witnessed™the pre- 
sentation of the premier to the pupils of the 
national schools, by the president of the na- 
tion, and with a pomp and splendor I had 
never before seen. Standing on a street 
corner, I had on one hand a national college, 
with thirty or forty professors, on the other 
a similar college for girls, and close by 
another for the blind. There are artisans 
who could make anything, had they in- 
struction, tools and customers. There is 
every encouragement to help them to be- 
come still more an intelligent, industrious, 
moral and happy people.” 


The gathering was one of great sig- 
nificance, as to our religious work, as 
well as socially. There is no foreign 
field of missionary service more open 
before the evangelical Churches, or 
nearer to the ‘ base of operations,” 
than the sister Republic adjoining us. 
The promise of an early and encourag- 
ing result to prudent and persistent 
labor is already very flattering. 





The woman’s temperance movement 
atthe East naturally enough takes upon 
itself different modes than its Western 
operations. It may not awaken so 
much public enthusiasm, or sweep into 
its ranks, as active laborers, so large a 
proportion of the sex in any vicinity. 
The work may not be accomplished so 
much by public processions, aud by re- 
ligious services held around the doors 
or within the halls of drinking saloons. 
In Worcester the experiment seeins to 
be very judiciously managed. ‘Phe 
ministers, although differing in opinion 
as to the expediency and value of the 
plan now pursued at the West, are in 
hearty accord with the ladies of the city, 
and proffer them their sympathy, prayers 
and support. The work in this longi- 
tude will not be in any measure less a 
religious one. dt is still emphatically 
a service of prayer, and its strength is 
found in the divine arm. 

The leading ladies of Worcester are 
gathering to its support, and the pre- 
liminary meetings are particularly 
earnest, determined and _ spiritual. 
More quietly, but not less surely, will 
the ladies enter upon their out of door 
work. They will persistently operate, 
by representatives, upon the liquor 
dealers, while their prayers will both 
inspire and enforce their entreaties. 
These movements will create the public 
sentiment which is now necessary to 
sustain and secure the enforcement of 
the prohibitory law, while they will go 
far to aid the tempted in their efforts to 
overcome a fatal appetite. At the 
West, and even in New York and 
Brooklyn, the effect of the new reform 
has already made itself to be seriously 
felt in the diminutic n of the liquor trade, 
—for which God be praised! The re- 
ligious wave that is moving over the 
land at this hour, if it has not ocea- 
sioned this grand moral movement, has 
quickened it and given it a volume 
and persistency that it would not other- 
wise have manifested. 

It is not necessary for the Christian 
women in our country towns to wait 
for the trial of the experiment in Wor- 
eester, or for a formal delegation from 
Boston, or even to hear the enthusias- 
tic appeals of Dr. Dio Lewis. Let each 
vicinity develope its own resources. 
The reform, like a general epidemic, 
is now in the moral atmosphere. It is 
a sign of the times which every wise 
Christian laborer should note. Leta 
union meeting be called. If the clergy 
do not anticipate the call, visit them and 
invite their co-operation. Every mothb- 
er and sister and wife may possibly 
save, by such an effort, some beloved 
family relative—at least some soul 
from a drunkard’s grave. 





A New York city gossiper in Lippin- 
cott for March, referring to some evidences 
of a Protestant reaction from ritualism, says 
that a most distinguished Doctor of Divinity 
of the Episcopal Chureh (Dr. Morgan L. 
Dix), who has been supposed to have strong 
Romanistic leanings, encouraging auricular 
confessions, and apparently believing in 
and practising priestly celibacy. has become 
engaged to a worthy lady (The Independent 
says, @ young Presbyterian girl, twenty 
years of age), to the great enjoyment of the 
men, and the despair of the women. God’s 
laws are all of them in harmony. Upon 
what a pure nature demands, God bas pro- 
nounced His benediction, “It is not good 





that man should be alone.” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Bishop Potter, of New York, has had his 
righteous soul again vexed by an itinerant 
English Episcopal clergyman. This time 
Rev. Dr. Porteous, a gentleman of pleasant 
address, of very liberal views ecclesiastica)- 
ly, and quite popular as a lecturer, has been 
spending several weeks in the vicivity of 
New York. In accordance with denomina- 
tional etiquette, he obtained from Bishop 
Potter, and Bishop Littlejohn of Brooklyn, 
a formal consent to preach and lecture in 
their several dioceses; but instead of con- 
fining his services to Episcopal pulpits and 
platforms, Dr. Porteous has found his au- 
diences principally among other denomina- 
tions, and occupied freely Presbyterian pul- 
pits. This was unendurable, and Bishop 
Potter, by a note not unnecessarily extend- 
ed nor over polite, and Bishop Littlejohn, 
by a messenger (wisely refraining from 
print) have revoked their consent to the 
exercise of his functions within their juris- 
diction; and indeed forbidden it. What the 
result will be, is not yet revealed. It had 
been rumored that Dr. Porteous would 
avail himself of the countenance and eccle- 
siastical recognition of Bishop Cummins, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, but the 
Doctor denies that this is hisintention. Ec- 
clesiastical bars, in these days, become mar- 
velously inefficient; men step over them 
with very little fear of the consequences. 

There are two evils developed by this facil- 
ity; one, doubtless, is denominational big- 
otry, and the other, which is far from being 
a trifling one, is denominational disloyalty. 
While one holds a voluntary and solemn 
covenant relation to a Church, he is cer- 
tainly bound to respect its requisitions. The 
manly way is, honorably to declare his pur- 
pose, and place himself in rapport with 
such an eccleciastical organization as will 
permit him to exercise his freedom and de- 
velop his convictions of duty. It is right, 
however, to say, that Dr. Porteous denies 
that he has, inany measure, infringed upon a 
canon of his own Church; and Bishop Pot- 
ter’s course in reference to the Dean of 
Canterbury when in this country, was not 
such as to draw to himself the sympathy of 
the Christian denominations in his present 
criticisms upon the course of Dr. Porteous. 





No one can read without indignation the 
simple atid almost pathetic statement of 
Mr. William E. Dodge, the head of the firm 
of Phelps, Dodge & Co., made before the 
Congressional Committee now examining 
the operation of the “ moiety” rule, so 
called, in Custom-house seizures for breach 
of tariff requisitions. Although it was ad- 
mitted in their case that the act complained 
of was entirely divested of all intentiona| 
fraud—a purely technical infringement of 
the law, done entirely without the know]l- 
edge of the heads of the house — and was one, 
as Hon. A. H. Rice said to the committee, 
which any man doing a considerable import- 
ing business was liable unintentionally to 
commit; and although the amount legiti- 
mately due the government was less than 
$2,000, still this firm was rendered liable by 
this indistinct statute to a fine of a million 
and three quarters of dollars. Instead of 
having an opportunity to revise their ac- 
counts when an unintentional error was 
discovered, a clerk is suborned to spy out 
the transactions of the firm, and to give, 
when the opportunity occurs, the coveted 
information; and with the secresy, the bru- 
tality, and the suddenness of a Spanish In- 
quisition, the books of the company are 
seized, and the startled partners are assured 
that, without knowing it, they have been 
rendered liable to the imposition of a fine of 
two million dollars. Tbe public is at once 
prejudiced against them by sensational sto- 
ries set on foot by the detectives; their 
credit all over Europe is affected; their busi- 
ness interrupted, and their reputation, as 
honorable merchants and eminent Christian 
men, impugned. “ There was a terror about 
it,” says Mr. Dodge, with affecting simplici- 
ty. To save themselves from possible ruin, 
they pay $271,000, a half of which is divided 
among the unprincipled detectives, the ras- 
cally clerk being rewarded by the govern- 
ment by being at once transferred to a chair 
in the Custom-house. No government can 
afford to defend its custom laws by such a 
System of terrorism, and one exposed to 
such shocking abuses; or reward the most 
insolent and dishonorable detective service 
by a higher remuneration than it bestows 
upon its chief rulers. We do not wonder 
that the public indignation has been thor- 
oughly aroused, and that our leading mer- 
chants are volunteering their testimony in 
reference to the abuses to which all our im- 
porters are now constantly exposed. In 
such clearly unrighteous judgments as that 
visited upon Phelps, Dodge & Co., the least 
possible compensation the country can offer, 
is a return of the money thus extorted at 
the peril of their business and their reputa- 
tion. 





The Boston Journal announced the re- 
markable fact, a week or two since, that the 
salaries of the thirteen Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the United States, amounting 
to $60,000 annually, were paid by the Book 
Concern. The Congregationalist, which is 
after these typographical errors of the press, 
wonders that the proof-reader could have 
failed to correct the sentence, by insert 
ing Bishops for Churches. But then, 
there is sti]] another error; the Book Con- 
cern does not pay the salaries of the Bish- 
ops; it simply advances them, and meets, if 
necessary, any balance lacking from the col- 
lections taken for this purpose throughout 
the Connection. There is little probability 
that the funds of the Concern will hereafter 
be in any measure abridged by the salaries 
of our superintendents, 

We were asked a week ago to correct the 
error of the Journal, but thought it so ob- 
vious that we did not do so. Would any 
oue think of correcting, in a succeeding pa- 
per, such a typographical error, which had 
been surprisingly overlooked in proof-read. 
ing, as this? It was an intended quotation 
from Scripture, at the close of an obituary, 
which read, “ he being dead yet squeaketh! ” 
It is wonderful how obvious errors pass 
unnoticed under several eyes. It hardly 
seems possible that in the beautiful poem of 
Rev. W. W. Marsh, leading the contribu- 
tions on our first page last week, in the 
third verse, fifth line, we should all have 
permitted “girded myself” to have been 
printed “guided myself’ —thus greatly 
weakening its force. These infelicities 0 
print we have become somewhat hardened 
against; but these sensitive and delicate 
poets, how it frets them! 


The Lynn Methodist, which was issued 
during the lace very successful fair of the 
spirited young Methodist Episcopal Trinity 
Church, is of more than local interest. It 
contains a comprehensive history of the 
seven Churches of our order in that city, 
and also of the Saugus and Swampscott 
Churches. The paper is one of the many 
evidences of the remarkable facility, perse- 
verance and devotion of our earnest young 
brother, A. Sanderson, pastor of Trinity, 
who always thinks the axis of the earth 
protrudes through the centre of the Church 
where he labors. May he never want for a 
bard place to work in, or for the success 








that has thus far crowned his efforts! 
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The question of general and equal taxation 
of property, religious, educational, and 
charitable, has been discussed of late with 
remarkable abilty, both by the press and by 
intelligent speakers before a legislative com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts General Court. 
The Congregationalist has shown especial 
thoroughness and fairness in presenting the 
strong poiuts of both sides of the argument, 
with a pronounced leaning towards the 
giving up of all immunities, and the sub- 
mission of all real property to its proportion 
of the common burdens. The testimony of 
city officials to the amount of property taken 
out of the tax list by colleges, charities, 
churches and cemeteries, is really quite 
startling, and is shown to add a very oppress- 
ive weight of taxation to the remaining es- 
tates, failing upon men of small salaries and 
upon eapital in various forms of business. 
On the other hand it is as evident that the 
churches of the poor, that the great public 
established charities, that hospitals, that 
seminaries and colleges, would, at first, at 
least, be seriously crippled, and many would 
be virtually forced to suspend under the 
operation of a system of impartial taxation. 
It is made very evident in many of these in- 
stances, that what is taken from the general 
fund in one form is more than returned in 
another. This point at least has been 
reached in the discussion, that, in every 
instance, a moderate limitation should 
be made, by general law or special stat- 
ute, to the amount which any institution, 
religious, educational or charitable, is per- 
mitted to hold free from the common burden 
of taxation. Without doubt many of the 
most earnest prosecutors of the work of se- 
curing an impartial taxation throughout the 
country are the bitter enemies of Churches, 
and the foes of revealed religion; but we 
would have justice prevail, even if the 
heavens fall. The argument has been by 
no means closed. Light is constantly pour- 
ing in on the questiou. We shall hope to 
present hereafter a satisfactory resume of 
the progress and result of the discussion. 

—EEEEe— o 

The International Review for March is, 
as might have been expected, a decided im- 
provement upon the first number. This 
periodical, which is issued every two 
months, instead of quarterly, by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, is taking a front 
rank atonce. It opens with a strong paper 
by Hon. Thomas Hughes, of London, upon 
the “ Working Classes of Europe;” Prof. 
Hilgard has an interesting paper upon the 
‘¢ Transit of Venus,” which occurs the 8th 
of next December. Dr. MeCosh embodies 
the thoughts which he uttered at a late 
educational convention, upon ‘* Upper 
Schools,” and which is worthy of special 
attention; Phillip Gilbert Hamerton, a 
writer that has, in a remarkable degree, 
caught the ear of the reading public, has an 
excellent article upon “ Practical Work in 
Painting.” The editor writes upon “ Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism.” We are 
inclined to believe, as the periodical adjusts 
its editorial corps, a more critical hand will 
be entrusted with the book notices. They 
read, with two er three exceplions, amaz- 
ingly like the work of a person who had 
not permitted himself to be much embar- 
rassed by the careful perusal of the books 
themselves. 


indicia Mine 
The Watchman and Reflector of March 
5, contains an exterded and very able and 
interesting letter from its senior editor, Dr. 
J. W. Olmstead, written from Rome. Dr. 
Olmstead is a calm and careful observer; 
his very satisfactory statements, therefore, 
as tothe progress of a spiritual form of 
Protestantism in Italy, are all the more en- 
couraging. He naturally devotes his in- 
quiries to the missions of his own Church. 
We are particularly happy to know that he 
can speak with so much confidence of the 
schools of Mr. Van Meter, upon whose quite 
enthusiastic reports English and American, 
as well as Roman writers, have cast some 
suspicions. Mr. Olmstead enters largely 
into details, and personally examines them. 
His impression, upon the whole, is quite 
encouraging. He finds under the shadow 
of the Vatican a body of devoted Protestant 
Christians of different denominational names, 
laboring in deligh:ful harmony, and with 
manifest success, 
ae ae 
An interesting instance of the transmi- 
gration of souls has occurred of late. The 
old and well-known Monthly Religious 
Magazine has been translated without 
seeing death, its soul having passed into The 
Unitarian Review. It is a substantial 
change of existence, however. The previ- 
ous magazine, although published and edited 
by pronounced Unitarian Christians, avoid- 
ed controversy and even apology for the 
spetial interpretation of the doctrines which 
the Unitarians as 1 denomination hold, and 
was devoted chiefly to the cultivation of re- 
ligious character and affections. It rarely 
had a paper, while under the management 
of Rev. Mr. Sears and Dr. Morrison, that 
Christians of every name might not read 
with profit. The present work is to be de- 
cidedly denominational, of a higher intellect. 
ual and scientitic character, but is to combine 
also the spiritual instruction of its prede- 
cessor. The Review is under the editorial 
supervision of Rey. Charles Lowe, aud its 
first number gives ample promise of intel. 
lectual ability and literary culture. 
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The Observer says that an Association 
of thirty Baptist clergymen and a large 
number of laymen has been formed, with its 
headquurters in Brooklyn, N. Y., “to pro- 
mote freedom of conscience, and the right to 
open communion.” The Liberal Baptist 
Union, which is the organ of persons hold- 
ing these sentiments in the denomination, 
says: — 


“The object of this organization is the 
Promotion within the bounds of the Baptist 
denomination of the doctrine of Christian 
liberty iu relation to the Lord’s Supper, 
and they say further, that the enforcement 
of restricted communion in Baptist Churches 
iS an assault upon that liberty wherewith 
Christ bath made us free, and ab imposition 
ofa yoke of bondage; and that it is likewise 
an assault upon the Christian standing and 
Privilege of other believers to refuse to par- 
Ucipate with them in this symbol of our 
common salvation.” 


For such sentiments as these they have a 


right to expect the countenance and sympa- 
thy of all cathouie spirited Christian men. 





The dedication of Mr. Talmage’s great 
tabernacle, seating comfortably four thou- 
Sand people, took on the proportions and 
character of a religious feast, lasting, as it 
did, four hours, and winding up in shouts of 
rejoicing. In his last paper, The Christian 
at Work, Mr. Talmage can hardly restrain 


— enthusiasm over the results of the day. 
le Says:— 


es Under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Ives, 

35,000 were asked for to liquidate a floating 
debt, and the whole amount was obtained. 
We are on the mountain-top of thanksgiving 
to God aud man. We want to shake hands 
With all Chri-tendom. 

‘There is not a man on this continent 
Who ean raise money for religious objects as 
can Rey. B. I. lves, D. D., of Aubaro, New 
York. He walks through $50,000 as though 
‘t were nothing but a heap of sbavings. 
There is no Cuurch in the land that need be 
in debt if it ean get Dr. Ives for one Sab- 
bath. He bas been sent forth of God to kill 


Ch a , P 
pct debts. He js the apostle of hard 





If the woman’s temperance movement in 
New England proves, as we ardently hope 
it may, a success, it will be due, in no small 
degree, to the constant and efficient ai: ren- 
dered by The Daily Traveller of this city, 
Not only by its full summaries of the prog- 
ress of the work at the West, but by its 
daily short, readable, suggestive, and en- 
couraging editorial rotes it has kept the 
matter in the most attractive form before 
the people. There is no one element in the 
work of reform more powerful than the 
press. Itrequires sometimes no little cour- 
age, and some pecuniary sacrifice, for the 
daily press to stand up in the advanced 
ranks of a moral enterprise. 

The Kaleidoscope is a “fair” sheet in 
every sense of the word. It was published 
at the late festival of the First Methodist 
“piscopal Church of Dorchester, and is a 
gem of the printing art, of course, as it 
comes from the press of Rand, Avery & Co. 
Among its kaleidoscopic brilliants we cut 
the following : — 

*‘ Johnny,” said a little fellow in our vil- 
lage to his playmate the other day, “ did you 
ever take aconite and belladonna?” 

** No,” said Johnny,“ but Ned takes Hvery 
Saturday and futher takes ZIoN’s HER- 
ALD.” 





nN 


The Advocate of Peace for March is an 
able and interesting number. It has a good 
report of Dr. Woolsey’s great address in 
New York upon “One Law of Nations,” 
the very suggestive report of the Indian 
Commissioners, and a full recital of the en- 
couraging progress of international peace 
measures among European governments, as 
gathered by Secretary Miles, Thijs sheet 
should be widely scattered; it will secure 
its own reading by its intrinsic interest. 

ie Sigs 

It is very gratifying to know that our 
premium, * Murch of Miles Standish,” is 
meeting the expectation of subscribers. 
Complimentary letters are constantly being 
received. It is a picture of rare merit, 
bringing before the mind one of the most 
important and thrilling incidents in the his 
tory of the pilgrims. It is now ready, and 
all orders have been filled up to the present 
time. If it has failed to reach any persons 
to whom it was due, it is in consequence 
of some mistake in the Post-office address. 
Let all such inform us at once, and it will 
be rectified. 





+ 





The twenty-eighth annual statement of 
the Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
appears in another column, and must give 
great satisfaction to all who are insured in 
the company. It received nearly ten mil- 
lions of dollars in 1873, and its net assets 
Dec. 31 were $36,266,802 20, a gain of nearly 
three millions during the year. The cost of 
management was 7.62 per cent. The com- 
pany thus makes a remarkubly successful 
showing, and was never in so prosperous 
condition as now. Edwin Ray, esq., Presi- 
dent of ,the Wesleyan Association, the 
General Agent for New England, has his of- 
fice at 84 Washington Street. 

There is authority from the Board of 
State Charities to say that Mrs. Theodosia 
Scott, a patient in the Insane Asylum at 
Middletown, is not improperly detained in 
that institution, as publicly charged by a 
lecturer in this State recently. Members on 
the board have thoroughly investigated the 
case, and find that the woman is a proper 
subject for treatment in the asylum, 


+ 
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A PROPOSITION. — Some time since N. 
Tibbals & Son, 37 Park Row, New York, 
offered 5,000 copies of “ Runyan’s Holy 
War” at 5 cents each. They now offer 
1,300 copies of ‘‘Songs for the Right,” con- 
taining 48 pages of Temperance Hymns and 
musie by Philip Phillips, under the auspices 
of the Sons of Temperance, at 5 cents each, 
in large or small quantities —free by mail. 
Send 10 cents for two samples. 
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Professor Townsend, of the Theological 
School, delivered a very able and impressive 
address at the ministers’ meeting last Mon- 
day, upon the agency of the Holy Spirit in 
revivals of religion. 








[Probably the largest gift relatively yet re- 
ceived to aid in supplying the HERALD to 
the poor, came with the following letter to 
our Publisher :] 

**T enclose the very small sum of twenty- 
five cents, to aid in sending the HERALD to 
those who, in consequence of sickness, have 
been obliged to ask for its discontinuance. 
If your call has already been responded to 
sufficiently, you will drop this into the treas- 
ury of the Lord. It will help a little in 
some direction. 

“‘ T should be glad to give moreif I could; 
but Iam poor in the things of this world. 
One thing, however, [ have resolved to co, 
that I will hereafter dispense with all un- 
necessary food and clothing, that I may 
thereby be able to cast more into the treas- 
ury of the Lord. Will not all the brethren 
and sisters of our beloved Church do the 
same ? Something must be done to arrest 
the sinner in his downward course, and 
bring him back to God. Money and the 
prayers of God’s people will aid in this. I 
know the Church has done great things; by 
their great and precious gifts great things 
have been accomplished; but the question 
arises, have they done allin their power to 
do? Have they given to the utmost, ac- 
cording as God hath in His goodness given 
unto them? 

“ Dear brethren and sisters! ye who are 
the professed followers of the Lord Jesus, 
the professed lovers of immortal souls, 
think on these things. Giveliberally. Take 
up the cross, deny self. Cut off right hands 
and right feet, and if need be, pluck out 
right eyes and cast them from you. O, ye 
rich ones in the things of this world! Con- 
trast time and eternity, heaven and hell, the 
rich man and Lazarus; then turn to your 
earthly, perishable goods, and see if you 
have no more to give. Give not only to the 
foreign missions but to the home mission. 
Our cities, our towns, and our neighborhoods 
all over our land, are crowded with souls 
who are yet unsaved.” E. 8. 








Massachusetts. 

Temple Street Church, Boston. — An al- 
most uninterrupted revival has prevailed in 
this Church since last October. Nearly 400 
have requested the prayers of the congrega- 
tion, and about 300 have been converted. 
More than 100 have united with the Church 
on probation, and about 50 baptized. Sev- 
eral public services have been devoted en- 
tirely to the baptism of adult converts, and 
the reception of members into the Church. 

During the last fortnight, the pastor, the 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, has joined the evan- 
gelical pastors of this city, in a united re- 
ligious movement for an awakening among 
all the Churches, who have appointed a 
weekly meeting for prayer and counsel, go- 
ing from house to house alphabetically. 
Some thirty clergymen have met in these 
meetings, representing almost every evan- 
gelical denomination in the city. Tueir 
plan has been to visit the various Churches 
represented and hold public prayer meet 








ings, conducted by the pastor of the soeiety 
where the meetings are held, assisted by 
two or three of the visiting clergymen. 
Meetings of this kind have been held every 
night in the week, in more than a dozen 
churches, and on Saturday evening a grand 
uvion meeting was held in the Shawmut 
Avenue Baptist Church, formerly Dr. Lori- 
mer’s, The movement has been attended 
with wonderful success in all of the churches, 
and a place for preaching services has been 
arranged. 

At a recent Sunday evening sevvice in 
Temple St., the galleries and entire audi- 
ence room were filled to participate in the 
prayer meeting. A thousand people attend- 
ing prayer meeting, Sunday night after Sun- 
day night, is certainly no unfavorable symp- 
tom of Boston Methodism. 


Chelsea. — Since the 10th of January, 140 
have bowed at the altar of the Mt. Belling- 
ham Church; 16 have been baptized, and 25 
united on probation, and the good work 
still goes on. 





Ashburnham. A Grievous Church Debt 
Removed. —The writer received his ap- 
pointment to this place a year ago last Spring, 
with grave apprehensions — not on a*count 
of the location, for it is beautiful for situa- 
tion; nor on account of the people, for they 
are intelligent, and rarely do we find a more 
noble and devoted band of Christians; 
neither was it for the want of a suitable 
Church edifice, for here is one of the very 
best in the country, and aot often surpassed 
in the city. It was the great debt on the 
Church and its discomragements, as well as 
the fuct of my being so cordially invited 
and sent to secure relieffrom the crushing 
embarrassments, that caused us to spend 
that first night after the close of Conference 
in earnest prayer. 

Trusting in God, we came, encouraged by 
our companion and the assurance of the 
people, to compass if possible the relief of 
the Church from its perilous burden of some 
$14,000, the architect’s under estimate of 
its cost, with other circumstances, increas- 
ing the expenses about $12,000 more than 
was anticipated. 

According to their abilfty the friends gave 
iiberally, some giving even a large portion of 
their property to complete — as they fondly 
hoped — the Church, free from debt. But 
when the conviction came, that after all 
their sacrifice there was an oppressive debt 
to meet, they were not a little embarrassed, 
and greatly discouraged. 

The prevailing idea in the community was 
that the Church must be lost; not a few of 
our own people, and some even of our lead- 
ing men, said the case was a hopeless one. 
But there were thove who were brave and 
courageous, and never faltered. 

Before we reached our appointment we 
decided ona plan, which, with the hearty 
co-operation of the brethren and friends, 
we have substantially carried out, with 
marked and cheering success. By personal 
effort we secured pledges for the liquidation 
of the debt, payable in one fifth installments, 
with interest annually, where immediate 
payment twas inconvenient. Having daily 
brought this burden to the Lord, believing- 
ly asking Him to influence the hearts of 
men (we believe in prayer), and done what 
we could by personal appeal, we determined 
to bring the whole matter before the people 
on Sunday, February 15. Bishop Wiley 
spent the day with us, preached two excel- 
lent sermons, and rendered efficient aid. On 
that day $12,000 were pledged, with what 
had been previously promised (including 
$1,000 by the Ladies’ Society); and the re- 
maining $2,000 has since been provided for. 

With the great bardon lifted from us, our 
beautiful temple stands, and will for gene- 
rations to come, a noble monument of piety 
and self-sacrificing devotion. When we 
consider the ability of the people, what they 
had previously given, and what they have 
just done, we must say that it surpasses 
anything we have ever known. Said the 
Bishop at the close of the Sabbath services, 
“T never saw it surpassed, if equaled.” 
Perhaps none sacrificed more than some 
who paid the smalier sums, 

The Church generally came grandly to 
the rescue, and ever shall we remember 
with gratitude those who, though not mem- 
bers of the Church, contributed so liberally. 
The counsel, encouragement, interest mani- 
fested, and very liberal giving of Charles 
Winchester, esq., has greatly cheered us in 
our work. This is our second term of ser- 
vice with this Church, and it is no dispar- 
agement to others when we say that we 
have never found a more congenial, intelli- 
gent people to labor and worsbip with. 

A. F. HERRICK. 





Springfield Y. M. C. A.— The criticism 
in last week’s HERALD, on the Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. for their “ morbid liberality,” 
may perhaps seem to require a reply; al- 
though we fail to find any point which, as a 
representation of the Association, we are 
called upon to argue. The Association is 
not a Church, and its membership cannot 
be restricted by any prescribed articles of 
faith; its work is not Church work in gen- 
eral, but it is the social, intellectual, moral 
and religious education of the young men of 


our large towns and cities who are away |, 


from home restraints, and subject to snares 
and temptations on every hand. Hence, we 
believe that the following extract from our 
constitution is at once catholic enough to 
satisfy the most liberal, and _ restricted 
enough to secure the interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Board of Managers shall be mem- 
bers in regular standing of some Christian 
Church in this city, and not more than two 
members of the Board shall be appointed 
from any one Church.” 

Sueh severe criticism on such a clause in 
the constitution of an Association profess- 
ing to do a union, and not a sectarian work, 
seems rather out of place, coming from a 
elergyman in that denomination which 
holds the enviable distinction, among all 
evangelical denominations, of extending in 
its congregations each month this catholic 
invitation to the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper :—‘‘ Wherefore, ye thatdo truly and 
earnestly repent of your sins, and are in 
love and charity with your neighbors, and 
intend to lead a new life, following the com- 
mandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in His holy ways, draw near 
with faith and take this holy sacrament to 
your comfort; and, devoutly kneeling, make 
your humble confession to Almighty God.” 
Here no Church membersbip is required for 
admission to the most sacred sacrament of 
the Church, all being left to each individ- 
ual’s conscience. 

If membership in a Christian Church is 
not sufficient restriction to official member- 
ship in the Association, there would seem 
to be no just method of arranging the mat- 
ter, except by the establishment of a com- 
mittee to examine each member on the nine 
articles of faith. 

We believe the business of the Y. M. C. A. 
is to furnish young men with cheerful and 
attractive places of resort, to supply them 
with sources of useful and religious in- 
formation, to visit them in sickness, to pro- 
vide employment as far as possible, and ul- 
timately, through contact and association 
with Christian people, to lead them to the 
Church of their choice and to Christ. 

While we are busy with this work, we 





will allow the clergymen who are so dis- 
posed to argue the’questions, whether Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is our Lord and 
Saviour, or the very and true God; and 
whether or not our term of probation ends 
with this life. 

As long as there are Persons in good and 
regular standing “in “all our orthodox 
Churches, who are more or less tinctured 
with these and other heretical ideas, it does 
not seem necessary for the Y. M. C. A. to 
exclude from its ranks, by religious pro- 
scription, some of the most earnest workers 
in the practical elevation cf their fellow 
men—in fact, the very class whose motto 
is, faith exhibited by works, 

One fact, which seems more pertinent than 
all theories, is this: Any person who has 
sufficient interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation to becomeand to continue an active 
member, cannot be very far from the king- 
dom, to say the least; and from others we 
are not liable to receive much injury or aid, 
whatever may be their Church connections. 

The action of the Springfield Association 
in the recent amendment to its constitution, 
by which the word “ Christian” was sub- 
stituted for “evangelical,” was not sprang 
upon the members in an unguarded hour by 
the young America element, but was the 
result of frequent consultations and earnest 
prayer by the most active and reliable mem- 
bers, who have been the hard workers for 
years. 

In dealing with this question, each Asso- 
ciation should be governed by the local cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding it, 
and not in the least by our action. 

We believe that in our case we have 
served the cause of Christ and humanity. 

A METHODIST. 


The Fali River District Conference 
held its second session at East Weymouth, 
on Monday, Feb. 23 —largely attended and 
very harmonious in its work. The cause of 
God is prospering over the entire District 
as never before in many years. 

Dr. S. C. Brown, our Presiding Elder, re- 
tires this year, by limitation of time, amid 
the universal regrets of the whole District. 
The work has been greatly blessed during 
his administration, and may the mantle of 
Elijah fall on bis successor. 

We were much pleased with the delightful 
unity of effort between traveling and local 
preachers, growing out of our District Con- 
ference system. 

A large number of young preachers were 
recommended to the Annual Conference for 
admission on trial, and two from other de- 
nominations for recognition of orders. 

The plan of making local preachers who 
do not design joining Conference, is waning 
with us; we prefer they should be licensed 
exhorters. 

A resvlution was adopted recommending 
our Bishop to condense the work of our 
Conference into three districts, the Presid- 
ing Elders to make semi-annual visits. Some 
remonstrated against cutting down the esti- 
mate for the Presiding Elder the coming 
year one half. The salary of the four is 
scarcely sufficient for three; and we sin- 
cerely hope, in case of condensing the work, 
no Church will plead for a smaller quota of 
salary. 

Whatever changes may occur, we are de- 
termined to use them for the pulling down 
of the strong holds of the adversary. 

O. H. FERNALD, Secretary. 





Taunton.— Your excellent Providence 
correspondent not having suid anything for 
or against us in Taunton, we can endure 
the silence no longer, gnd so will blow our 
own trumpet. 

We have here twos§jong, healthy Meth- 
odist Churches, and at Myrick’s, six 
miles south, a village/in our city limits. 
Concerning the Church at Myrick’s, we learn 
that Rev. Brother Gammons, pastor, is 
earnestly and industriously laboring there. 
The other two, at the Centre and Weir, have 
been and still are blessed most abundantly. 
Extra meetings have been held at each for a 
number of weeks, and more than 100 have 
professed conversion. Brothers Palmer 
and Young are in excellent repute in their 
respective Churches, and will be returned 
again another year,the good Bishop and 
better Lord willing. There is also some 
interest in the mission work In which Broth- 
er Hamlen is engaged. 

A brother passed through here the other 
day from the southern section of Rhode 
Island, bound home to Connecticut, from an 
exchange with a view to an exchange; 
but the Rhode Island Church had arranged 
with a Massachusetts brother as a candidate, 
and it is now impossible to tell which of 
these brethren will come to grief. 

At North Dighton, Brother Ballou is 
holding extra meetings, and soul are being 
conyerted. Our people all through this sec 
tion have felt the result of the hard times, 
and poverty is found among us as a commu- 
nity. 

An order has been received by our loco- 
motive works for ten (ten wheel) engines 
for the Pacific railroad. There is quite a 
strong effort being made for another cotton 
mill. Gro. M. HAMLEN. 


Maine. 


A very full and enthusiastic mass temper- 
ance meeting was held in the City Hall, 
Portland, February 27. Representative 
temperance men from sll parts of the State 
were present. Gov. Dingly was chosen 
president of the meeting, and on taking the 
chair he expressed his firm faith in the pro- 
hibitory law, and also in the feasibility of 
its execution, pledging his personal and 
official influence for its enforcement, and 
stuted that he had issued orders to all the 
sheriffs of the State to enforce the law in 
their several counties. 

An interesting work of grace is in prog- 
ress at Springvale in the Free Baptist Church. 
Severul have experienced religion. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church on Peak’s 
Island, Rev. J. C. Perry pastor, is enjoying 
prosperity. Several have recently been 
converted. 

Rev. J. Cobb, of Kennebunk Depot, is 
just recovering from a painful disease, which 
bas confined him at home for several weeks 
past. 

Rev. Peter Smith, the Scandinavian mis- 
sionary at Portland, reports thirty conver- 
sions among his countrymen. He is work- 
ing with untiriog energy for the salvation of 
his people. The mission gives every prom- 
ise of success, 

The Free Baptist, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational Churches at Gray are holding union 
revival services with encouraging results. 

A glorious work of grace is in progress in 
West Waterville. Brother N.C.Cliffurd has 
been successfully holding extra meetings. 
Some fifty or more have been converted and 
reclaimed. A much-needed new church 
editice is now being agitated. 

Interesting religious meetings are in prog. 
ress in all the Churches in Hallowell, and 
numbers are inquiring what they must do to 
be saved. 

Excellent revivals are in progress in dif- 
ferent portions of SSmerset, Franklin, An- 
droscoggiu and Kennebec counties. 

The liquor agent at Waterville has been 
charged with obtaining liquor from private 
parties instead of the State agent, and a few 








days since a deputy sheriff seized fifty gal- 
lons at the ageney. 

The probable enactment of the bills now 
before the Legislature, to tax insurance and 
railroad companies and savings banks, will 
put in the treasury yearly $340,000. 

The capacity of the ice-houses on the Kens 
nebec is about 500,000 tons, and 300,000 tons 
have been already stored. 


The Assistant Messenger in the House of 
Representatives, Rev. Mr. Leavins of Au- 
burn, is dangerously ill, and no hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. Mr. L. lost an 
arm in the battle of Fredericksburg, and his 
health was very much shattered. 

Rev. U. Balkam, D. D. (former pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Lewiston), 
Professor of Logic and Christian Evidence in 
Bates College, was instantly killed March 4th 
by a fall from his horse. 


The Legislature adjourned March 4th, after 
passing 113 resolves and 342 acts, in a session 
of forty-nine days. Cc. 





Rhode Island. 

Warren.—Our prayers have been an- 
swered, and the labors of Brother Thomp- 
son crowned with success. During the past 
two months God has been blessing us won- 
derfully, and many have found the Saviour. 
Brother E. Davies was with us, and did 
much good. The work extends to the Bap- 
tist Church. At our general class, last Fri- 
day evening, Brother Thompson said there 
had not been such a meeting since he had 
been with us. Last Sabbath 15 were bap- 
tized and 20 received on probation. At the 
evening prayer-meeting several were for- 
ward at the altar for prayers. 

The devil is greatly troubled by all this, 
and some of his agents have been scattering 
some miserable tracts filled with corruption 
taken from the works of Voltaire, Tom 
Paine, and others of the same stamp. But it 
is no use; there is too much of God’s Spirit 
here for such trash to’ have any influence; 
they are but as straws in a whirlwind. And 
then, thank God, a very large portion of the 
people of Warren are blessed with common 
sense. Pray for us that the good work may 
go on. ONE WHO Is HERE. 

Connecticut. 

Voluntown. — This weak mission, which 
was thought to be the hardest place in Con- 
necticut, has a large body of healthy con- 
verts, and flourishing Sunday-school with 
$80 worth of new books in the library, and 
almost money enough subscribed to support 
preaching all the time next year. It was a 
hard sight and a hard fight, but it is a glo- 
rious and permanent victory. 








Rockville, under the labors of the pastor 
and Rev. Mr. Potter, evangelist, after a 
mighty conflict has 300 converts, 100 sf them 
joining the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Still we cry, “O Lord, revive Thy work.” 
At Hartford our Church under Rey. R. W. 
Jones, is enjoying a blessed work of grace, 
and special services will soon be held. 





Danielsonvilie.— Your printer made me 
say the revival was the best in the county. 
I said the Sunday-school was considered the 
best in the county. They have an excellent 
superintendent, and deeply devoted teach- 
ers, who make it their business to lead their 
scholars to Christ. And Iam not sure but 
the revival will be the best in the county, 
for already 25 bave joined the class, and 
many are flocking to Christ, and faith claims 
one hundred souls. Monson, Mass., has a 
few drops of mercy, and we are confidently 
expecting the shower. E. DAviEs. 





New Hampshire. 

The Claremont District Preachers’ Meet- 
ing was held in Newport, March 4th and 5th, 
Rev. M.T. Cilly, President, and W. W. Smith 
acting as Secretary. Rev. N. M. Bailéy read 
a lively essay on “ The Intellectual Growth 
of the Ministry ;” B. P. Spaulding discussed 
The Christian Sabbath, and W. W. Smith 
The Elements of Spiritual Strength in 
the Ministry. 

The division of our Conference into nu- 
merous small Districts, with a Presiding 
Elder for each, to have a station, and general 
supervision of both fields, was elaborately 
discussed. The Dover District preachers at 
Portsmouth recently, decided so strongly in 
favor of it, that it was supposed the Con- 
ference would vote for the proposition; but 
the Newport preachers voted eight to one 
against it. 

Noble Fisk presented a strong essay on the 
Enforcement of the Discipline. 

Revs. I. Taggart and G. W. Ruland 
preached able sermons before the associa- 
tion. 

The State Temperance Union is just now 
employing Messrs. Francis Murphy, of 
Portland, and John F. Coles, of Boston, to 
lecture in different parts of the State. While 
revivals of religion are numerous among us, 
compared with previous years, we doubt if 
so much blessed fruit has been reaped by 
temperance laborers, as the result of en- 
forcing the Prohibitory law in the history 
of the movement, as we are now witnessing. 

At the Brookline M. E. Church, Rev. W. C. 
Bennett, pastor, there has been a wonderful 
awakening by the Holy Spirit. More than 
21 persons profess to have found salvation, 
and the Spirit still abides with the people. 

The Unien Church at Deering, having 
been repaired, is to be re-opened and dedi- 
cated by Rey. M. T. Cilley Feb. 19. 

Mrs. Abbie Bickford, of the Keene Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, delivered a most 
excellent address before the annual meeting 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
connected with her Church. It willdo good 
anywhere. OLINDO. 


Vermont. 


Rev. C. Dingman, of Wardsboro’, has 
been prostrated for some time with quiusy. 

Forty-one persons were received on pro- 
bation, and twenty-five baptized at a recent 
quarterly meeting in Fairhaven. 

Twenty-four have been received on pro- 
bation in Bakersficld, and thirteen in Shel- 
don durisg the last quarter. 

The fourth Quarterly Meeting at Enos- 
burgh Falls, was held in the vestry of the 
new church. We understand the eburch 
is completed, the dedication only waiting fur 
the furnaces and furniture. 

The revival in St. Albans continues; also 
in Williamstown. KAL. 
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‘Boston University School of Medi- 
cine.— The frst annual commencement of 
the Boston Universit y School of Medicine oc- 
curred on the 4th inst., at the new amphi- 
theatre of the College Building on Concord 
Street, which was filled with a fine audi- 
ence of gentlemen and ladies, besides a large 
number of invited guests and members of 
the faculty. 

Rev. Mr. Ware offered the invocation, 
which wus fullowed with an address by the 
Dean, I. T. Tulbot, M. D., in which he 
spoke of the reasons which led to the found- 
ing of this school, the relations which it 
sustains to other medical schools, its purpose 
and teachings, and the number and character 
of its students. He dwelt upon the fact that 
medicine, at the commencement of this cen- 
tury, could in no sense be considered a sci- 
ence. He spoke of Hahnemann as the pro- 











found scholar and deep thinker, who, dis- 
satisfied with the condition of medicine, de- 
voted his life to perfecting a system in ac- 
cordance with the law, “ Similia Similibus 
Curantur,” which now is spread all over 
the world; and it is for the teaching of this, 
in addition to all the collateral branches of 
medical science that this school is estab- 
lished. The founda‘ion of its teaching is in 
anatomy, in which department six of the 
faculty are engaged. Physiology has two 
instructors, while chemistry, botany, surgi- 
cal obstetrics, diseases of women and chil- 
dren, pathology, medical surgery, clinical 
medicine and diagnostics are taught by one 
or more professors. Over 600 lectures have 
been given during the term. There have 
been 31 female and 46 male students. He 
spoke in warm terms of the success of co- 
education, and of the uniform courtesy and 
correct deportment of the students, and the 
courage of the women in their studies. 

Theses were read by the graduating class 
as foilows : On Pneumonitis, by Levi Thomas 
Hayward of Boston; on Puerperal Convul- 
sions, by Mrs. Sophronia Nichols of Corry, 
Pa.; on Heart Clot, by T. M. Dillingham of 
Augusta, Me.; on Our Profession, by Jesse 
Milton Coburn of New Hampshire; and on 
Typhoid Fever, by George F. Forbes of 
West Brookfield, Mass. 

The degrees were conferred by the Presi- 
dent of the University, W. F. Warren, D. D., 
who briefiy, on presenting the diplomas re- 
viewed the unscientific character of the 
practice of medicine in earlier periods, con- 
gratulating the graduates on having re- 
ceived thorough scientific education in an in- 
stitution which has no hideous blunders of 
previous conditions to cover up, and no 
skeletons which it must keep in the closet. 

Governor Washburn also addressed the 
assembly in a very happy strain, eliciting 
their hearty applause. 

Vice-President Henry Wilson, on being 
invited to speak, remarked as follows: 

“You must excuse me from any attempt 
to speak here to-night. I am under positive 
orders to make no speeches whatever on 
any subject. I am sure that this is not the 
presence where I should violate the orders 
of physicians. I will simply say, however, 
that I have been exceedingly gratified in 
what I bave seen and teard to-night. I 
wish boundless prosperity to this institution, 
and success to all its students, professors, 
and all connected with it now and in the 
future to come.” 

Three cheers were given to Mr. Wilson at 
the conclusion of his speech. 

A valedictory on the part of the class was 
read by Thomas Manly Dillingham, M. D., 
and on the part of the Faculty by Professor 
J.H. Woodbury, the exercises concluding 
with music and a benediction. 

In the early part of the term Dr. Cushing, 
of Lynn, offered a prize forthe best essay on 
puerperal convulsions. The Dean read a 
letter from Dr. Cushing, stating that the 
judges appointed to do so decided that Mrs. 
8. Nichols was entitled to the prize, which 
consisted of 50 two-drachm vials of three- 
thirtieth attenuation, and 50 two-drachm 
vials of the two hundredth attenuation of 
remedies very important — not to be found 
in the market. 





Middletown Correspondence. 


An old preacher, apparently an evangelist, 
in our chapel prayer-meeting on the day of 
Prayer for Colleges, made this remark: 
“These cutting, searching, illustrations, 
clear and cold as a lunar rainbow, are not 
what we want.” College students will do 
well to consider his words. They do not 
know whether they want sermons ahound- 
ing in “ illustrating clear and cold,” or 
warm, fervent sermons, intended to produce 
an immediate effect. One thing is sure; 
whatever the character ef the sermon, it 
needs in their estimation criticism — and it 
gets it! There is hardly a sermon preached 
in town; — not one certainly in the College 
Chapel, which is not respondingly criticised 
by them. No matter what the abilities of 
the preacher — whether the sermon be a dry 
and logical discourse, or an exhortation; no 
matter whether men could reasonably go to 
sleep under it, or ought to be stirred to the 
depth of their souls; it is all the same. It 
would be suggestive, and not a little amus- 
ing, to one who was not used to so doing, to 
mingle with the crowd of students issuing 
from the chapel at 5 on a Sunday afternoon, 
and listen to their remarks. 

You gave last week a part of Prof. Rice’s 
sermon on Prayer, delivered a few weeks 
since. Various were the opinions expressed 
upon it by the students, on their way to their 
“elub-.” The sermon was too theoretical ; 
it was heretical; it might all be true euough, 
but who cared anything aboutall that? The 
closing remarks, and the verses quoted near 
the close, urging men to exercise a trusting 
faith, and not fail to pray from a doubt 
whether the object of their desire fell within 
the legitimate range of prayer, were entirely 
out of place! What impropriety to advance 
such ideas to educated men, far advanced 
beyond the childish praying for a “star!” 
In short, there were probably twenty-five 
men, freshmen and sophomores, as well as 
members of the higher classes, who could 
have bettered the sermon. 

The habit of excessive criticism is far too 
common incolleges. Expected to pay atten- 
tion to the littleest points in their lessons 
and to let nothing pass without a thorough 
sifting, they forget that there are subjects on 
which cricicism is out of place. But, not to 
seem guilty of that which we deprecate, we 
will let this subject pass. 

Our community was startled, some time 
since, by the news that Dr. Cummings had 
offered his resignation to the trustees. Many 
were the surmises as to its truth, and notices 
of the resignation, and of the probable cause 
thereof, furnished materials to numberless 
editors who were at their wit’s end for some- 
thing with which to fill theircolumns. Some 
of the statements which have gone the 
rounds of the papers, relative te the opinions 
and positions of the president, trustees, and 
fuealty, would seem to indicate that some of 
these editors had before arrived ut their 
wit’s end, and gove beyond the point. We 
can give no definite information on the mat- 
ter, for the reason that we have next to 
none. Believing that ali parties concerned 
understand their ewn business, and are 
capable of attending to it, we prefer to let 
the affair rest there, and would, with all 
modes'y, advise others who are in our fligit 
to foliow suit. 

We are very glad to be able to speak of 
increased religious interest in our midst. 
Toward the close of that term afew students 
formed the plan of holding extra half-hour 
prayer-meetings, two evenings in the week. 
Though these meetings, held in one of the 
rooms in the dormitory, were not very fully 
uttended, they were started again, this term. 
For two or three weeks the number in at- 
tendance has greatly increased,until as many 
as tifty or sixty, nearly filling the Doctor’s 
recitution-room, have gathered at these ser- 
vices. Even to-night, one of the most in- 
clement of the season, about fifty met, from 
half-past six to seven. We have indications 
of a revivul among the Christian men in col- 
lege. If we secure this we may be sure 
that others will. not be unmoved, and we 
have reason to hope that before this letter 
can be in print the good work will be going 
on here as’it has not for years. Au. k, 





Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual} 


LIFE 


Iwsunan CE Comer ANY, 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





NET ASSETS, Jan.1,1873, . . . . . $33,679,661.08 


RECEIVED IN 1873: 


For Premiums, . . 


$7,631,573.60 
For Interest & Rent, ] 


2,230,182.39 | 


$9,861.719.99 
$43,541 331,68 





DISBURSED IN 1873. 


TO POLICY-HOLDERS: 
For elaims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, . . $2,379,056.17 
eK return- 
to Policy- 
holders, « 3,107,000,.43 
Lapsed and sur- 
rendered Poli- 
cies, . . . . 784,409.10 





$6,270,474.70 


EXPENSES: 
Commissions to 
Agents, 
Salaries of Offi- 
cers, Clerks, 
and all otbers 


$572,912.48 


employed on 
Salary, . 
Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees, . 
Printing, Sta- 
tionary, Ad- 
vertising, 
Postage, Ex- 
change, etc., 


66,469.18 
14,518.00 


98,425.51 
752,325.17 
TAXES, and Prefit and Loss, 251,779.61 


$ 36,266,902.20 





BALANCE, NET ASSETS, Dxc, 31, 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . $21,178,605.38 
Loans upon stocks and bonds, . . . 303,572.61 


Premiuw notes on policies in force, 7959.611.62 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Co., 1,347,227.83 
Cost of U. 8. Registered Bonds, . * 1,630,“36.80 
Cost of State Bouds, . .... . . 613,900.00 


Cost of City Bonds, . . . .. « « 1,761,695.00 
Cost ef Bank Stock, ... 6+ 80,205.00 





Cost of Kailroad Stock, ee 26,000.00 
Cash in bank, at interest, » « 1,294 ,301.34 
Cash in Company's office, ..... 11,179.62 
Balance due from agents, secured, . 59,667.05 
. $36 266 802.20 
ADD: 
Interest accrued and due, $1,108,731.92 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost, . .. 263,820.97 
Net premiums in course of 
coliection, . . ... 9,970.28 
Net deferred quarterly & 
semi-annual premiums, 30.898.70 
——— 1.413 421.87 
Gross assets, Dec. 32, 1873, $37,680,224.07 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
licies, net, assum- 
ng 4percent.interest $32,468,734.00 
All other liabilities, . 1,148,084.78 
——-+-——_ $33,616 818,78 


e $4,063,405 .29 
$2,744,082.94 
7.62 per cent, 
$ 181 ,802,730,00 


Surplus, Decepmer 31, 1873, . . 
Increase of assets during 1873, . . . 
Ratio of expense of management to 
receiptsin1873. . . . . ». » « « 
Polieies in force, Dec. 31, 1873, 73, 550, 
insuring, . 


JAMES GOODWIN, President 
JACOB L. GREENE, Secretary. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Ass’t Sec’y. 
EDWIN RAY, General Agent. . 


84 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





New Temperance Publications. 


HE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
PF. ee published the following, adapted to 
e times: 


The High Fence of Fifteen Bars t= 
the Rumseller builds between - 
selfand Heaven. 60 cents per dozen, 


The Throne of Iniquity By Rev. Alber 
Barnes, D. D. 60 cents per dozen. 


Suppression of the Liquor Traffic. By 
Rey. H. D. Kitchel. A Prize Essay. 10 cents. 


The Relations of Drunkenness to Crime. 
By Elisha Harris,M. D. $8 per 1, 00, 


Social Drinking Usages among Women. 
By Stephen Smith, M. D. $8 per 1,000, 


The Criminality of Drunkenness. By 
Elisha Harris, M. D. $4 per 1,000, 


Why We Oppose the Traffic. By Rev. A. 
Sutherland. $4 per 1,000. 


Dream ofa Rumseller’s Wife. $4 per 1,000. 
sent by mail On receipt of price. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
380 58 READE STREET, NEWYORK, 


Water Power Washer. 


This Washer will do any Washing that 
can be done by hand, and all 
without Washboard or 
Rubbing. 


We ask nobo‘ty to take our word for it, we will 
try it if any person desire. 


PRICE, EIGHT DOLLARS. 


63° AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN Ig 
THE UNITED STATES. 


lf once uried, the saving of time and labor will 
be so evident that you will hardly want to do your 
washing by any other method. 

TAKE NOTICE.—No rubbing, no tearing, no 
wearing of cloth. Work done by the power of the 
water, and that while the operator is doing other 
business. Call and see. 


40 Washington or 17 Devonshire St. 
H. & M. MORSE. 
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The Remedy 


Ot modern times, and one exclusively used by 
family physicians of note for the eradication of 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchial Affections, Diptheria, Croup, Hoarse- 
ness, Irritation and Whooping Cough, is DR, 
TOPLIFF’S SYRUP OF TAR. Iu a word it isa 
specific for those diseases. 32% 


McPHAIL & CO’S 
PIANOS. 


385 Washington Street, 


Price reduced for 60 days. Pianos to let and sold 
on instalments, 375 

















If You want to Fit a 


Dificult Foot. 


GO TO 


M. G. PALMER'S, 
No. 132 Middle St. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


Where you can get a wide or narrow, fall or siim 
ROOT, just thy width and length that will be easy 
and pruee 0 TOOT, luxury of wearing 

PERSEC ° 
" Liberal discount to ministers and their families, 


+50 





A Selection of Choice Seeds 

f tisfaction. Our new Illustrated 

Geidieane et Fine ds and plants, giving al) needful 

instructions sept to any address. Address J. T. 
SMITH & SONS. Brentwood, N. H. 





Training School for Nurses. 


Women desirous of becoming Professional 
Nurses, may apply for admis-ion to the Trainiog 
Sebool for ourses a! hed to the Mass, General 





ttac 
Hosp! al, to Miss M. A. WALES, Sect’y. of Board 
of Directors. 384 
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THE SUNDAY sCHOOL. 


Sunday, March 22. 
First Quarter. 
Lesson XII. Exodus xvii. 8-16. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 


8 Then came Amalek, and fought with 
Israel in Rephidim. 

9 And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us 
out men, and go out, fight with Amalek; to- 
morrow I willstand onthe top of the hill 
with the rod of God in my hand. 

10 So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, 
and fought with Amalek ; and Moses, Aaron, 
and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 

11 And it came to pass, when Moses held 
up his band that Israel prevailed; and when 
be let down his band Amalek prevailed, 

12 But Moses’ hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone, and putit under him, and 
he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed 
up his hands, the one on the one side, and 
the other on the other side, and bis 
hands were steady until the going down 
of the sun. 

13 And Joshua discomfited Amalek an¢ 
his people with the edge of the sword. 

14 And the Lord said unto Moses, Write 
this for a memorial in a book, and rehearse 
it in the ears of Joshua; for I will utterly 
put out the remembrance of Amalck from 
under heaven. 

15 And Moses built an altar, and called 
the name of it Jehovah-nissi; 

16 For he said, Because the Lord hath 
sworn that the Lord will have war with 
Amalek from generation to generation. 

DEFEAT OF AMALEK. 

After their abundant supply of bread 
from heaven, this great host moves on 
from the wilderness of Sin, and pitches 
in Rephidim, though two intermediate 
stations are mentioned in Numbers 
xxxiii. 12, 14, Dophkah and Alush, 
places not named here, as probably 
nothing of moment occurred there. 
But at Rephidim a new and fierce trial 
awaited them; as our good God, for 
our safety and best culture, mingles 
great mercies and great struggles. 
And now the cry is heard, No water! 
‘* Wherefore is this, that thon [Moses] 
hast brought us up out of Egypt to 
kill us, and our children and our cattle 
with thirst?” And Moses told the 
Lord that the people ‘‘ were almost 
ready to stone him.” . Responsible po- 
silions are full of trial. But the Lord 
points Moses to the rock in Horeb, 
which, under his ominous rod, should 
yield the needed supply. Because of 
the temptation and contention here, 
Moses calls the place Massah and 
Meribah. Here the people seem to 
have become more bitter and skeptical 
than ever; and they ask, ‘‘ Is the Lord 
among us, or not?” Continued and 
great mercies harden. It is now be- 
lieved that they were a day’s march 
beyond Mount Sinai, at the entrance 
of what is called the Horeb district — a 
long circuitous defile, about forty feet 
in breadth, with perpendicular granite 
rocks on both sides, 


Then came Amalek, or the Amalekiles, | 


who were the posterity of Amalek, one 
of the dukes of Eliphaz, the son of Esau. 
This is the first hint we get of the in- 
habitants of the Sinai peninsula, or how 
they were affected by the advance of 
this Hebrew host into the best portion 
of their country. But it now appears 
that here, and in the adjoining deserts 
toward the south of Palestine, were a 
powerful tribe of Amalekites, of Be- 
douin habits. These were the posterity 
of Esau, and now is renewed the old 
family quarrel, and on a large scale. 
The birthright question is not yet 
ended. The political independence 
of Israel] is now established; and Provi- 
dence has thrust them out upon their 
great national mission, and here, for 
the first time, they are called into bat- 
tle in the execution of their providen- 
tial calling. 

And fought with Israel. These ene- 
mies left their country and came to at- 
tack Israel; and this began the war 
between the Gentile and Jewish na- 
tions. The attack was on the part of 
the Gentiles, and unprovoked, as noth- 
ing appears to indicate that the least 
provocation was given for the assault. 
‘The innate wickedness of men and na- 
tions plunges them into war and other 
expedients without just causes; then 
disaster and defeat follow. Hence, also, 
meanness in their modes and methods 
may be expected, as in this case. 
Treacherously and dastardly the Ama- 
lekites attack this inoffensive people in 
the rear of the camp, smiting the 
hindermost and all the people when 
they were faint and weary, Deut. xxv. 
iS. Plunder, doubtless, was one ob- 
jectof the attack, if there was not also 
envy and hate coming of the old family 
grudge. There was nothing of open 
and manly warfare about it. All sin- 
fulness is meanness, 

This new trial of war seems to have 
becn met with more composure and 
heroism by Israel, than any former and 
smaller emergency they had encoun- 
tered. Here, for the first time, they 
show signs of some solid conviction 
that ‘‘The Lord was among them,” 
and that they were strong and safe in 
His keeping —so much of good fruit 
of their late varied and wonderful ex- 
perience. 

Moses said unto Joshua, who is here 
mentioned for the first time, We learn 
from Numb. xiii. 8-16, that his original 
name was Hoshea, changed by Moses 
to Joshua, meaning, in the *Hebrew, 
Saviour, and in the Greek, Jesus; and 
is called Jesus twice in the New Testa- 
ment (Acts vii. 45, and Heb. iv. 8). 
This was no doubt in view of his 
prospective leadership of this people, 
in war and peace. He was the ninth 
in descent from Joseph, and the eighth 
from Ephraim. For manliness and 
moral heroism he ranks next to Moses. 
As one of the only two faithful spies, 
and as the leader of Israel into Canaan, 
he became the star of Israel. 

Choose us oul men. When war be- 
comes a necessity in accomplishing the 
divine purposes, God has the needed 
men of war. God never designed 


war among men¢ and all causes of 
war grow out of sin, as in this case; 
and when God calls to war, it is as a 
punishment for sin, and may be, at the 
same time, a discipline to His, people, 
But if He ever authorizes one nation to 
punish another in’ war, it evidently is 
only when war becomes a necessity in, 
self defense — never for revenge, Tre- 
pown, or wealth. ‘* From whence come 
wars and fightings among yeu? come 
they not hence, even of your lusts?” 
James iv. 1. Yet there is ‘a sense in 
which “* The Lord is a man of war.” 
He resists, even unto death, insufferable 
encroachments on His rights and His 
honor; and how could He do other- 
wise, if infinitely holy and just ? 

Now Israel was to gird on the sword, 
and contend for his national independ- 
ence against his enemies, as that inde- 
pendence was absolutely necessary for 
Heaven's high purposes concerning 
him. This, too, was no flying raid of 
Arabs, but a war of conquest, brief as 
is its history. To-morrow the enemy 
awaits Israel in battle! Unskilled and 
undisciplined in war, what will be its 
upshot ? , 

So Joshua did as Moses had said. The 
issues of that eventful to-morrow, 
though heaven-appointed, were only 
contingently appointed. They de- 
pended at least on two things: Joshua 
must do as Moses said, who, acting 
under the divine impulse, gave the 
command. Not the leaders only in the 
Lord’s hosts, must fill their proper as- 
sigoments, but also the subordinates. 
Not the pastcr only, but also the flock. 
One restive and treasonable subordinate 
may betray and ruin a whole army — a 
whole Church ! 

Moses, Aaron aud Hur went up to the 
top of the hill, which was a second con- 
dition of a successful battle. This great 
law-giver and leader of Israel went 
up, supported by Aaron and Hur, to 
the top of the hill, to lift up his hands 
in prayer to the God of battles, their 
helper and deliverer. No success was 
promised them without these conditions. 
It was well that they did not at- 
tempt it. In vain had Joshua fought, 
had not the praying band on the mount 
prayed; in vain had they prayed, had 
not Joshua fought. Doubtless Moses 
held up also the wonder-working rod. 

When he let down his hand, Amalek 
prevailed, Continued and persevering 
prayer is here indicated, and also any 
and every other means divinely ap- 
pointed. Fitful and spasmodic efforts 
do not avail. More than one are ne- 
cessary to use means fer great ends. 
Even the mighty man, Moses, is not 
enough on this occasion; nor is the 
most powerful preacher, or most faith- 
ful pastor. God has, and will use other 
agencies. And when one agent becomes 
weary or feeble, other helps are called 
in. God has enough, and none too 
many, and calls them svoner or later 
into use. 

Joshua discomfiled Amalek, divine 
power coming to his help in answer to 
prayer and humble reliance — faith 
in God. In the divine arrangement 
success comes of strict conformity to’ 
all the appointed conditions. These, 
in this case, were met. Arethe condi- 
tions of your spiritual life, my reader, 
met with equal exactness and perse- 
verance ? 

Write this for a memorial in a book. 

Writing of books of some kind was 
then in use. God will have His people 
perpetuate the memory of His great 
deeds and mercies. And it was es- 
pecially to be engraven on the memory 
of Joshua, to support and encourage 
him in all his great and eventful future. 
He would need it. So would all God's 
ancient and modern Church need it, 
and rejoice in it. Thanks to God for 
the record of Himself! 
How God estimated this day's battle 
and its results, may be learned from 
Deut. xxv. 18: ‘Remember what 
Amaleck did unto thee by the way, 
when ye were come forth out of Egypt ; 
how he met thee by the way, and smote 
the hindermost of thee, even all that 
were feeble behind thee, and when thou 
wast faint and weary, and feared not 
God.” This last clause explains the 
divine resentment. Therefore God says, 
‘**When theLord thy God hath given thee 
rest from all thine enemies round about, 
in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee for an inheritance, to pos- 
sess it, then thou shalt blot out the re- 
membrance of Amalek from under 
heaven ; thou shalt not forget it.” ‘‘ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 





ZION’S HERALP QUESTIONS, 
From the Notes, [ 

Berean Lesson Series, March 22. 
1 What was the next encampment to 
the wilderness of Sin ? 
2 Why are not the intermediate sta- 
tions mentioned here ? 
3 What was the first marked occur- 
rence at Rephidim ? 
4 How far from Sinai, and in what 
district were they ? 
5 What new and fiery trial awaited 
them here ? 
6 Who were the Amalekites ? 
7 Whence came they, and what was 
their character ? 
8 Which was the attacking party, and 
for what cause? 
9 Out of what do all wars proceed ? 
10 What use, if any, does God ever 
make of war? 
11 Who was Joshua, and for what 
was he remarkable ? 
12 By what different names is he 
known in Scripture ? 
13 In what sense is ‘‘The Lord a 
man of war?” 
14 Had Israel any experience or 
equipments for war at that lime ? 
15 How many, and what eontingen- 





cies were involved in this battle ? 


16 What parts were assigned to Mo- 
ses, Joshua, Aaron and Hur? 
17 What lesson is herein taught us of 
religious success in these times ? 

18 What agents, if any, or instru- 
mentalities fail? 

1 Why did God direct to write this 
history for a memorial ? 

20 What advantage thereby comes to 
us?P 

21 How did God regard this attack 
of Amalek, and what did He order Israel 
to do to him — see Deut. xxv. 18, 19? 

22 What is the invariable end of all 
sinful courses ? , 


The Family. 
BIRDS IN MARCH. 


BY MARY G. BRAINARD. 
The earth is cold and hard and dry; 
Chill March no leaf doth bring; 
There is no blade of springing grass 
To tell us it is Spring; 

The winds talk to the pine trees, 
And the pine trees to the winds; 
They ask the sky to put snow-flakes 
Upon their outstretched hands ; 
And yet the birds sang yesterday 

As if ’t were May, 
In fairy lands! 








Why come they at this dreary time? 
What means their happy song? 
It is a prophecy that Spring 
Will give good days ere long; 
Behind the brown, the green lies; 
And bright, beyond the dull; j 
Their faith holds “substance” in the grasp 
Of things invisible. 
O, blessed prophets of the Spring, 
How much ye bring 
Just in one trill! 


I set your tune to happy words 
Of faith and hope and love, 
The sweet instinctive dream ye have 
Of blossom, field and grove; 
Joy is your own possession, 
Whate’er may reign outside ; 
The kingdom of music is in you; 
Under its rule ye bide ; 
A liitle sunshine at the dawn 
Will draw a song 
From where ye hide, 


Yet, something plaintive in your note 
Recalls lost Springs to mind; 
All buried joys ye briug back again — 
All voices, true and kind; 
Things come with the first Crocus 
That were Very far away ; 
The brave little face of the snow-drop 
Has many a word to say 
Of those, as fragile and as strong, 
Who years agone 
Went on their way. 


This morning shows a cloudy sky, 
And yet your note is clear; 
There is no doubting in your voice — 
No undertone of fear; 
In Mareh your June is folded; 
Its blossom- buds are born; 
Glad little prophets, we greet you; 
Make our weak faith more strong, 
And teach us how in hope to sing, 
Through life’s short Spring, 
Some lowly song. 
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THE SQUIRE OF WALTON HALL.* 
BY DANIEL WISE, D. D. 
A PLAGUE-SMITTEN-GELY,.AND A DAR- 
ING ESCAPADE. 
(Continued.] 

One day the captain of a vessel from 
Malta dined with young Waterton at 
his uncle’s mansion, in apparently per- 
fect health. Before sunrise the next 
morning he was lying dead in his 
eabin! Other deaths equally sudden oc- 
curred in the citys Malaga was stricken 
with pestilence. 

Young Waterton was smitten with 
the terrible scourge. Vomiting, fever, 
and fearful spasins hurried him to the 
border land of eternity. But good 
nursing, a very strong constitution, 
and the blessing of that kind provi- 
dence which intended him to do work 
useful to mankind, kept him from pass- 
ing the mysterious boundary. He re- 
covered, and retired, with his uncles, 
to their delightful country seat. 
Meanwhile, the pestilence, God's 
angel of destruction, continued to smite 
the people of the doomed city. Some 
fifty thousand fled from the place. 
Thousands fell victims to the avenger’s 
sword. Among the latter was the 
eldest uncle of the youthful Squire. It 
was his habit to visit the desolated city 
as often as the necessities of business 
required. One Sunday evening, as he 
left the villa, he said to his brother and 
nephew : — 

‘*T shall be back sometime to-mor- 
row.” 

But it was his last ride. On arriy- 
ing in town a pale faced messenger 
met him and said: — 

“Father Bustamente is sick. 
wishes to see you, Senor.” 

Now this Father Bustamente was an 
aged priest, who had been very kind to 
the uncle on his first arrival in Mala- 
ga. Hence, gratitude combined with 
humanity to lead him to the bedside of 
the venerable priest. He went, did his 
best to console his suffering friend, and 
closed his eyes in death before sunrise ; 
then, returning to his residence, he 
took at once to his bed, with the deadly 
fires of the pestilence raging in his 
veins. 

No sooner did the evil tidings reach 
tke villa, than our young Squire, heed- 
less of personal danger, thinking of 
nothing but his’ beloved uncle’s sick- 
ness, hurried, afoot and alone, to his 
bedside. The smitten man had an iron 
constitution. He was, indeed, almost 
a giant in size, his height being six 
feet four inches. For five days the 
battle between life and death went on, 
exciting hope and fear alternately in 
the breast of the devoted nephew. But 
death conquered, and at midnight 
young Waterton followed his uncle's 
body to the pit provided for the dead. 
There it was placed, uncoffined, upon 
the body of a Spanish marquis. Such 
was the number of the dead that there 
was no space for coffins in those huge 








He 





* Entered according to Act of Ccngress In the 
year 1874, by Nelson & Phillips,in the office of the 





Librarian of Congress, W Dn. 


~ | spirit did 


-| The old gentleman declined, and when 


charnel pits, which opened their ghast-| 
ly mouths to receive the bodies of 
fourteen thousand victims in a few 
weeks. : 

To increase the terror of the people, 


a thousand carriages had smitten each 
other.” It was the voice of an earth- 
quake. All night long the affrighted 
citizens paced up and down the Ala- 
meda, or-public walk, in trembling ex- 
pectation of being swallowed alive by 
the yawning earth. Our hero went to 
bed at midnight, but was roused at five 
o'clock by a violent motion of the bed 
from side to side. Springing to the 
floor, he hastily clad himself, and hur- 
ried to the Alameda. There he found 
thousands of people huddled together, 
sick with fear of sudden and awful 
death; but, says our hero, reverently, it 
pleased Heaven, in its mercy, to spare 
us. The succeeding shocks became 
weaker and weaker, till at last we felt 
no more of them. 

At length the destroying angel 
sheathed his death-dealing sword, and 
health once more began to bloom upon 
the cheeks of the citizens of Malaga. 
Still their port was kept closed, through 
the influence of some greedy merchants 
in other cities, who selfishly sought to 
increase their own wealth by impover- 
ishing the trade of Malaga. Anxious 
to get away from the scene of so much 
suffering, and not knowing how long it 
might be before he could do so regular- 
ly, young Waterton now set his wits to 
work to devise a scheme for leaving 
the place irregularly. 

Bold men mutually attract each 
other. Hence, it came about that our 
hero became acquainted with an in- 
trepid, cool-headed Swedish sailor, 
named Bolin. This man commanded 
a brig, which he had loaded with fruit. 
He was very anxious to sail, and feel- 
ing that the continuance of the restric- 
tions which prevented vessels in port 
from leaving was unjust, he joined with 
the young Squire in a risky scheme for 
running out of port in spite of the au- 
thorities, — 

Of course, the captain could get no 
** clearance.” So young Waterton went 
to the British Consul, and after ex- 
plaining, confidentially, his intention 
to join Captain Bolin, said : — 

‘* I want you to give me a certificate 
stating that there has not been any 
sickness here for a long time; and that 
the city is now in a remarkably healthy 
state.” 

The Consul could honestly say this. 
He therefore wrote the certificate ; but 
said, somewhat sadly, as he placed it 
in our hero’s hands : — 

*« My young friend, I shall either see 
you sunk by the cannon of the fort, or 
hear of your being sent prisoner for life 
to the fortress of Centa, on the coast of 


a noise was heard one evening, “as if] 


as to join the fox hunts, but not suf- 
ficiently to endure with comfort the 
chilly climate of his native land. “I 
longed,” he says, ‘‘ to bask in a warmer 
sun.” 

An opportunity soon offered itself. 
His father and his paternal uncle had 
purchased estates in South America. 
He begged and obtained permission to 
go out and superintend them. Thus 
it was brought about, in the order of a 
watchful providence, that his steps 
were directed to the tropical forests of 
South America, so rich in beautiful 
birds and curious animals, where he 
was destined to do the work and win 
the fame of a great naturalist, 

In our next paper we shall find him 
making his firet notes of the wondrous- 
ly beautiful things ae found in those 
vast solitudes. 

Englewood, N. J. 








FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 


OLD SPECKLE. 


Mother shook her indignant head. 
“That black pullet’ don’t know how 
to take care of her chickens, more 
than a baby. Miserable little things | 
She has just squeezed out of the 
coop, and trailed the poor little 
things through the wet grass, till 
they can hardly say, “ peep.” 

“That black pullet” was in dis- 
grace with the head of the family. 
In the first place, she would set, all 
efforts to the contrary being utterly 
unavailing; and secondly, no reasona- 
ble hen ever behaved in such a man- 
ner during that tiresome process. No 
tempting show of golden corn or 
sparkling water could induce her to 
leave her precious eggs; and when 
she was kindly removed by force, her 
pecking and flopping endangered 
every mother’s chick in them. 

Then the distracted way in which 
she seized a few stray kernels, drank 
a drop or two of water, and rushed 
back to her nest, greatly lowered her 
in the esteem of her human acquaint- 
ances, 

When, at last, worn to a shadow, 
she counted one black, two white, 
and four little grizzled chickens, she 
was the proudest mother alive, and 
just as decidedly a bundle of nerves 
as if she had worn flounces, instead 
of feathers. 

Now mother, regarding herself as 
the ruling providence of the henery, 
decided that “such a fractious lit- 
tle thing as that” ought not to 
bring up a family. ‘She means 
well,” said mother, “but she don’t 





know how! It is’nt in her,” ss, 
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Africa.” 
The you Squire knew {he dange 
he. was al Te trave, but his bold 


Shrink. He tried to per- 
suade his remaining uncle to join him. 


the pestilence returned, as it did the 
following Spring, he was one of the 
many thousand souls added to the prey 
of that remorseless destroyer. 

When every thing was ready for their 
desperate attempt, young Waterton 
went aboard the brig, and was entered 
on her books as a carpenter. His 
brother went with him as a passenger. 
They had to wait sometime for an east 
wind, with which to run through the 
famous Straits of Gibraltar. 

At last the east wind came, blowing 
quite a gale. The captain then gave 
the crew strict orders to work in abso- 
lute silence while getting the ship ready 
to start, for she lay in a tier of forty 
sail of merchantmen. Presently the 
harbor master came aboard, but ob- 
serving nothiag unusual, left to com- 
plete his rounds. At one o’clock the 
Governor started on his daily ride, and 
the officers of the Spanish ships of war in 
port went ashore to seek amusement. 
That was the captain's hour. Standing 
on his quarter deck, ‘‘a portrait of cool 
intrepidity,” he gave his orders in that 
full, ringing tone of authority which al- 
ways commands submission. . 

In a few minutes his willing crew 
worked the brig clear of her old con- 
sorts. Then, almost in an instant, she 
**became a cloud of canvas,” and soon 
after, while the signal guns which re- 
called the officers of the war ships were 
yet booming, she bowled along, with 
creaking masts, before the gale, at the 
rate of ‘* nearly eleven knots an hour.” 
The Spanish war ships chased her, but 
by nightfall the chuckling Bolin, the 
joyous Squire, and the merry crew lost 
sight of their pursuers forever. 

This bald escapade was followed by 
storms and head winds. It was tairty 
days before they made a British port. 
And then they were not sure the brig 
would not be sent back to Malaga for 
a ‘* regular bill of health.” Fortunate- 
ly the authorities were satisfied with 
Consul Laird’s certificate, and Water- 
ton, with his brother, soon found khim- 
self once more within the walls of Wal- 
ton Hall. 

Before leaving home young Water- 
ton had been in the habit of taking a 
little beer with his dinner, according 
to the then almost universal custom in 
old England. His temperance pledge 
at college had only embraced spirituous 
liquors. But on returning from Mala- 
ga the bitter taste of the beer was of- 
fensive to him. He put the glass down 
upon the table without swallowing its 
contents. From that time to the end 
of his long, adventurous life, he was a 
teetotaller. This was another impor- 
tant step in his moral progress. 

The effects of *the pestilence were 
still upon him, however. Added to 
these, a cold taken during the voyage 
home, seized his lungs. He found 
himself again on the brink of the silent 





“The dignified matron of the barn- 
yard, at this time, was a large, mild- 
tempered, motherly fowl, named 
Speckle. No resisting the fat of 
human wisdom, when it was decided 
she’d better not set! No wasting 
health and strength in unnecessary 
fastings! No vicious peckings at the 
kind hands that gently lifted her 
from time to time from her eggs! In 
short, no nervous flutterings under 
smooth speckled feathers ! 

At this critical period in the his- 
tory of “ Bl.ckie,” madam Speckle, 
with fond motherly regret, was just 
about sending her large and interest- 
ing family out into the world on their 
own account, and had even gone so 
far as to give an occasional very mild 
peck at the great long-legged chil- 
dren, who begged, now and then, just 
to put their heads under her wings. 
Her motherly ‘ cluck, cluck,” fol- 
lowed by a light-hearted and rather 
noisy ‘‘ craik — craik — craik,’’ was 
the joke of the barnyard, 

“Tm just going to give those 
chickens to Speckle,” said mother; 
“T won’t have the little things abused 
so. She knows what she’s about.” 
So the long-legged family were left to 
shift for themselves; little Blackie 
was ignominiously confined in a bar- 
rel with heles bored in it, while 
Speckle and the newly-hatched fam- 
ily were given the range of a liberal 
sized hen-coop, and all the grass they 
could get. 

“She'll peck them to death,” said 
father. 

‘She'll take just as good care of 
them as if she’d hatched them her. 
self,” said my mother, indignantly ; 
and she truly did. i. B. OL 








WHY DON'T YOU SMOKE? 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 

‘*Father, why don’t you smoke?” 
said Harry Brown, one evening. 

‘*T did smoke at one time, my son.” 

**Why did you give it up?” 

‘* Because I could not afford it.” 

** Were you so very poor, father? ” 

‘*No. I was about as well off when 
I left it off as I am now, I suppose.” 

**T am sure I don’t see why you can’t 
afford it. There is Frank Richards’ 
father, who smokes half a dozen eigars 
a day, and gives away as many more; 
but he wouldn't think he could keep 
such a nice carriage, and so many 
horses as you have. I don’t see why 
you are obliged to deny yourself any- 
thing he can have. I don’t think this 
room, or anything in it, looks much like 
poverty.” 

‘* Well, my son, I think I can afford 
these things because they add very 
much to the comfort of those I love. 
Let us speak first of your things, 


half the comfort you do now if I should 
sell your saddle-horse. You gratified 
me very much by the interest you 
showed in your studies, and the rapid 
progress you made last term; but you 
know that close application in school 
was injuring your health, and you did 
not regain it until I provided you with 
ahorse. I think your rides have becr 
a great advantage to you. You would 
be sorry to have me sell your prancing 
*‘ Major,’ wouldn’t you?” 

‘‘Indeed I should, father! 1 can’t 
tell. you how badly I should feel to part 
with him. I never give up my morn- 
ing gallop unless it ‘ rains pitchforks!” 


‘* I will consider it settled, then, that 
I can keep a horse for you, and because 
it adds so much to the comfort of your 
mother and sister, I can keep a horse 
and carriage for them. Mrs. Richards 
is almost as much of an invalid as your 
mamma, and I thinkif her husband 
would consider and give up some foo!- 
ish expenses, he might keep a carriage 
for her. She always seems quite de- 
lighted when your mamma asks her 
to ride with us. Now I have wandered 
a little from the smoking question; do 
you still wish to know why I gave it 
up?” 

* Yes, father, I am quite impatient 
to hear.” 

‘“‘As I was going down town, one 
Monday morning, several years ago, I 
saw a little boy sitting by the curb- 
stone trying to pick up the shattered 
fragments of small wares which he 
was in the habit of selling up and down 
the street. He was lame, and any one 
could see at a glance that he was una- 
ble to perform any labor, and as I 
learned afterwards, he did all he could 
for the support of a widowed mother. 
When I saw what a sad plight he was 
in, I asked him how it had all hap- 
pened,” 

“TI was looking at my toys,” he 
said, sobbing; ‘‘ they were set up so 
pretty on the board, I had more money 
than usual last Saturday night, and this 
was my new stock. Mother heiped me 
fix them this morning; now my board 
is all split to pieces, and this little 
chicken is the only thing I have left. 
I was just going round the corner,” he 
said, ‘‘ when I heard a carriage coming, 
and I started to hurry across the street, 
keeping my eyes on my pretty toys, sir, 
instead of looking to see where I put 
my feet; I slipped and fell; the board 
and toys went away over there, and 
the carriage came around the corner 
and run right over them; but it didn't 
touch me a bit. The driver cailed out, 
‘pick up your chickens, bub; when 
they are big enough to lay, I'll buy 
some eggs of you,’ and drove off, 
laughing as hard as he could. I could 
forgive him if he hadn’t laughed. 
Don’t you think it was cruel, sir? ” 





“How much did your stock cost, my 
eae een a ae eee Oe 
young man?” f said. ; 

** Just two dollars, sir.” 

**How much could you have sold 
them for?” 

‘*Five or six dollars, perhaps; the | 
regular price would be four dollars, 
but sometimes ladies and children look 
down at my lame foot, and say, ‘ never | 
mind about the change; that is cheap 
enough.’ Last week several ladies 
gave me money, and would not tuke | 
anything for it; and that is how I hap-| 
pened to have so much money last 
week. After paying mother’s rent for 
two weeks, I had enough to buy these 
things.” 





‘+ T was just about going into a corner 
store to make a purchase, when I first 
noticed the boy’s mishap. I had just 
two dollars in my pocket, which 1 
should have spent for eigars; for that 
was the purchase I intended to make; 
and in less than two days they would 
have been turned to ashes; or, in other 
words, I should have burned that bill, 
and probably several others, before the 
close of the week, if I had not chanced 
to see the unfortunate little street ped- 
dier. I gave him the money (you 
ought to have seen how pleased he 
looked), and said to myself, I will burn 
no more greenbacks while poor wid- 
ows are dependent upon the earnings 
of such poor crippled boys. Since then 
I have never lighted a cigar. The 
habit was fast getting to be master of 
me; I was daily treating friends with 
my Havanas, thereby encouraging the 
habit in them; and some of them in- 
dulged in it to excess; and I believe 
they were denying their families some 
of the luxuries, if not the comforts of 
life, on the plea that they could not af- 
ford them, while they were burning 
money enough every day to buy those 
little comforts twice over. 


‘*T never knew, until I abandoned the 
practice, what an appetite I had for 
the weed; but I was firm in my pur- 
pose, and was never guilty of such ex- 
travagance again. I was the means of 
convincing two young men of my ac- 
quaintance of the folly of such a habit, 
and only yesterday one of them thanked 
me for it, saying, ‘I can really af- 
ford a good many comforts for my fam- 
ily now, which I should have thought 
them unreasonable to demand, if I had 
persisted in that vile habit.’” 

‘*Do you give away all the money it 
used to cost you for cigars, papa?” 

“Yes, Harry; and it affords me 
more pleasure, spent for the poor and 
needy, than it ever gave me when | 
‘ puffed’ it away. The Lord has pros- 
pered us, and I hope I shall cheerfully 
increase my gifts to His poor every 
year; but what I call my tobacco fund 
amounts with interest to severa) bun- 
dred dollars yearly. I eall this extra 
money, and with it I pay the house 
rent for three poor widows, who with 
this aid are enabled to live quite com- 
fortably. One is the mother of the 
lame peddler, whose pitiful story 
brought me to my senses, and made 











land. Once more he recovered, so far 


Harry. I don’t think you would take 





me realize the sin of turning money to 


ashes while there was suffering an4 
want around me. 

“ Poor Jack died of a fever soon ay. 
ter I first saw him, and during his sic. 
ness J promised him that if he died, | 
would not let his mother suffer fo, 
want of the comforts of life. 

«*« Now, my boy, you understand why 
I cannot afford to smoke, and why yoy 
ought never to indulge in it, either, | 
do not see how any man can cal! hin. 
self rich enough to doit. If you ever 
light a cigar and put it in your mouth, 
I hope you will be so haunted by the 
thought of the poor and suffering one; 
who need that smoking money to buy 
bread with, that you will solemnly re. 
solve never again to rob God's poor 
for the sake of making a few wreaths 
of filthy smoke. I could mention q 
great many more reasons why yon 
ought not to smoke, but I only prom. 
ised to tell you why I abandoned the 
habit. If you ever want to know the 
other reasons I will tell you, but not 
to-night.” 8. G. 





The Montieur Universel publishes the 
following information on Marshal Ba- 
zaine’s present. pesition at the Isle of 
Sainte Marguerite : 

‘*Tke building, situated within the 
fort which overlooks Sainte Marguerite, 
is so constructed as to make it possible 
to prepare it, at a small cost, for the re- 
ception of the Marshal's family without 
in any way interfering with the prison 
regulations. One whole wing of the 
building has been set apart for the Mar- 
shal and his family. A garden covyer- 
ing several hundred metres of ground, 
extending between the pavilion and the 
sea, is to be surrounded with a wall in 
such a way as to conciliate the exiven- 
cies of military service and the laws of 
humanity. 

‘*Madame la Marechale, her chil- 
dren and servants will be able to move 
about freely at all hours of the day 
and night, either in the building or gar- 
den placed at their disposition; but 
they will all have to pledge their word 
of honor not to do any anything which 
could be construed into a breach of the 
sentence passed against the Marshal. 


honor not to take an unfair advantage 
of any of the facilities afforded to his 
family, which are intended only to di- 
minish the hardship of the long cap- 
tivity to which he has been condemned. 
Owing to the formation of the ground, 
which inclines from the building down 
to the enclosing wall, a very good view 
of the sea can be obtained from two 
different points, looking also on to the 
coast from Frejus to Cannes. An alley 
of plantain trees, which runs parallel to 
one of the walls, will enable the chil- 
dren to suppert the rays of the southern 
sun when they take the exercise so 
necessary to their youthful age. 

** Colonel Vilette has come to Paris 
in order to settle ali the conditions re- 
lating to the residence of the Marshal's 
family in the fort of Sainte Marguerite ; 
and we believe that he has not hesitated 
to express to M. Baragnon all the grati- 
tude which the Marshal feels for the 

’ ‘o him, and for all 
the attention with which he has met.” 

This information may be relied upon 
as accurate. It does away with all the 
rumors which too zealous friends of the 
Marshal were spreading with reference 
to the bad treatment which he was sup- 
posed to be undergoing. 


Qe nee: 





‘‘Dear old Aunt Sarah,” said a 
school girl, ‘‘ don’t see very well, and 
last Sunday she was buzzing around 
getting ready for church, looking for 
umbrella, specs, overshoes, and last, 
but not least, her prayer-book. The 
latter she thought she had secured by 
grabbing something off her bureau at 
the last moment, but when she got 
to church it proved to be my musica! 
box, and the old lady, in trying to find 
her place in this uncommon book of 
prayer, touched the spring, and it 
went off in fine style to tie tune of ‘ O, 
Jim Along, Jim Along, Josey.’” 

bod ieee oe 

Among the officers in charge at 
Houston during the late war, was Gen- 
eral Griffin. A freedman, Pomp, was 
one day conversing with the general, 
when he spied his former young mas- 
ter, whom he had not seen since the 
commencement of hostilities. Pomp 
ran to him and exclaimed: ‘ Bress 
you, Mars’ Charles! I’s mighty glad 
to see yer! How’s de ole missis an’ 
Mars’ John?” After Pomp had finish- 
ed his demonstrations of joy, the gen- 
eral said: ‘* Pomp, you need not call 
him master now; you are just as good 
asheis.” ‘* What!” said Pomp; ‘‘ me 
jus’ as good as Mars’ Charles? No, 
sah, General Griffin! I may be jus’ as 
good as you is, but I ain’t so good as 
Mars’ Charles — no sah!” 








A lady once asked Mr. Wesley, 
‘Supposing that you knew that you 
were to die at twelve o’clock to-mor- 
row night, how would you spend the 
intervening time? **How, madam?” 
he replied. ‘* Why, just as I intend to 
spend it now. I should preach this 
evening at Gloucester, and again at 
five to-morrow morning; after that | 
sheuld ride to Tewksbury, preach in 
the afternoon, and meet the societies in 
the evening. I should then repair to 
friend Martin’s house, who expects to 
entertain me, converse and pray with 
the family as usual, retire to my room 
at ten o’clock, commend myself to my 
heavenly Father, lie down to rest, and 
wake up in glory.” 








SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 56 letters. 

My 17, 14, 13, 28, 47, 21, is iu an arithmeti- 
eal table. 

My 15, 46, 52, 18, is one of the Bible 
books. 

My 42, 43, and my 48, 49, are two preposi- 
tions. 

My 34, 50, 53, 51, 23, 56, 2, 22, is the name 
of a fish. 

My 10, 37, 25, 45, 6, 41, 4, 26, 36, is a Bible 
nation. 

My 54, 26, 3, 39, 36, is the name of a coun- 
try in the East. 

My 5, 44, 33, 31, 41, 35, 34, are found oul 
West. 

My 27, 26, 24, and my 9, 7, 19, are two 
nouns. 

My 11, 32, 15, 46, 4, 16, 1, 38, 15, 46, is 
town in Massachusetts. 

My 26, 55, 40, 12, 20, 28, is to fascinate. 

My 19, 8, 15, 30, is a household utensil. 

My whole is found in Psalms. 

GEORGE H. FAL, JR. 
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The 
sELECTED FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
HINTS ABOUT WORK. 

ile. — Cattle need spécial atten- 
gion DOW, requiring watchfulness that 
. sick or out of condition. Cows 
forward with calf must be protected 
from injury and abuse by other stock, 
and turned into loose box stalls in dae 
geason. It is better in the long run 
mt have cows go dry long enowgh'to let 
the bag get to ils smallest possible size ; 
then when they again come In, they 
will have 8 much larger bag, and will, 
ceive a good deal more milk through 
A son than if they had been milked 


Cat 


none get 


the sea 
right through. 

Breeding Fowls should be separated 
from the main flock, and only the very 
nest selected, if we would improve 
ae Breeding at random is too much 
like saving seed-corn from the bin; 
and selling the best fowls and breeding 
from those which are left, is like plant- 
ing seed-peas or beans from vines that 
have supplied the table till they were 
10 longer worth picking. 

3. Hauling Manure before the roads 


I 


and fields become muddy, quite a saving 
may be made. Spread it evenly over 
the ground as fast as drawn. It used 


to be thought that manure wasted rap- 
idly if spread on the surface, and should 
be. } loughed under immediately to 
prevent this. Now many practical 
farmers favor spreading manure directly 
from the cart in winter, on land to be 
Janted or seeded the following spring. 
Even if there were a slight waste from 
evaporation, the loss is more than made 
up in the saving of labor during the 
usy season of Spring, when eyery hour 
counts. 

Potatoes for planting should be se- 
lected now. The most successful grow- 
ers we know, are very particular in 
svlecting their potatoes for seed. Large, 
smooth tubers only are used, These 
have fewer sprouts, according to their 
weight, than small ones, and the young 
plants start stronger, have more vigor, 
and the crop is considerably earlier in 
eonst quence. 

Top-dressing mowing lands with spe- 
eial fertilizers-had better be-done early, 
if at all, while the ground is ‘moist. 

Hot-beds should be ready for the seeds 
the latter part of the month. A good 
hot-bed will enable a family to bring 
garden vegetables to the table several 


weeks ahead of those raised in the open 
eround; but unléss one can be at home, 
and give it almost heurly attention, it 


might as well be dispensed with. An 
hour’s negleet may destroy the labor 
of weeks, and if one only wants a few 
ants, it would be as cheap, and more 
ure, to buy them from one who makes 
a specialty of raising early plants. It 
requires the same care to raise one 
dozen geod plants that it does to raise 
a thousand dozen. 
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Permanent Improvements of many 
kinds may be made at this season. 
Ditches may be dug in some soils more 
easily in spring, while the ground is 
soft, than during a drought; and the 
presence of a little water is a guide to 
the proper direction and fall of the 
drains. 

The freezing and thawing of the 
ground at this time of the year will 
suggest the propriety of making roads 
and walks around the house and farm 
buildings which will be dry and free 
from mud at all times. Good gravel, 
properly screened, and spread over 
several layers of small stones, will 
make such a walk or driveway; but 
concrete would be better, if one conld 
afford the outlay. 

BENEFITS OF CHANGE. —One tires 
ofsameness, Take an invalid. She is 
confined to her room or her bed. She 
remains in one position hour after hour, 
day after day, looking upon the same 
space of blank walls, with nothing to 
interest her. Possibly she may fix her 
attention. upon a fly, a spider, or any 
irregular stain or crack upon the wall 
oron the ceiling; and soon any change 
would be a relief. 

Now, why not act on this suggestion, 
and place in view some agreeable ob- 
ject or objects—a pretty picture,’ a 
landscape, pleasant faces, such as can 
be seen in chromos, or a vase of flow- 
ers. Even a map of the world would 


be a relief; a change of the furniture, 
the book-case or the objects on the 
mantel; a sensible nurse will know 


how to do these things; and a sensible 
physician will preseribe for the mind as 
well as for the body. Nor are such 
changes less useful or healthful to those 
Who are not invalids, but who*oceupy 
rooms. Every room in every house 
should be well lighted and well venti- 
lated. No room is fit to sleepin which 
Cannot be made light from the sun, and 
Which is not ventilated. Even a cellar 
should be so constructed as to admit 
daylight and fresh air, Invalids are 
—T improved by travel. If one be 
_ to ride a horse, good will always 
bealthfat it. Railway riding is always 
place will and changes from place to 
seg : » In many cases, prove to be 
the & = Take a railway run through 
be betes Sering the winter, and it will 
ie os 4 etter than bitters, pills, plas- 
doctor's on aah oil, or anything from the 
But b S saddle-bags or the drug-store. 
changj gin by tidying up the room; 
a the places of objects; putting 
_ > Pletures; and so giving the invalid 
Sat thing interesting to look at.— 
SClENCE of He alth. 


A Prerry TapLE ORNAMENT. — A 
“orrespondent of The Garden says: “I 
was much struck lately with the won- 
derfully beautiful. effect produced by 
whe Placing a handful of heads of 
“eat In & vase of water. Each grain 
in on bright green leaflets, and con- 
trig = replenish the fading ones for 
oo Ogether. Some have doubtless 
~~ “US pretty table ornament, but to 
me it was new, and perhaps would be 
lo many others,” 


d Crieago boasts the heaviest cattle 
“alers in the world, One man bought 


197 497 head las i 
‘ad last year, and paid there- 
for $13,136,071 14. . 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

In my former connmupication on the 
constant practice of puffing the life in- 
surance business, I spoke of the ob- 
jectionable manper in whidh'this puffing 
is done. How is this? 

Take up almost any one of the relig- 
ious papers of the country, and look 
for the column headed “ Insurance,” or 
‘*Insurance Department,” and notice, 
first, that it is all deyoted, not to the 
general subject of insuranee, but only 
to this one branch of it, life insurance. 
Next, inquire in your own mind wheth- 
er the article has probably found its 
way into the paper as any other article 
selected by the editor, for the benefit of 
his readers; or is it a puff, paid for by 
some one or more interested in the 
business ? —some one of those who, 
for very little service, is receiving his 
$10,000, $20,000, or $50,000 a year. 
[See HERALD of last week.] 

There is nothing about the article to 

indicate that it is an advertisement, and 
evidently it is intended that the unini- 
tiate@, at least, shall not so consider it. 
Butysuch it is, notwithstanding! It is 
a paid-for puff, yet so inserted in the 
paper that the general reader may not 
perceive its true character. 
Now, is this hovest? To my mind, 
it isnot! The daily papers of our large 
cities are constantly inserting puffs of 
this or that, but the general rule is to 
insert underneath the word advertise- 
ment, so that there shall be no mistake 
on this point. Of course it is proper 
that the business of life insuranee should 
be advertised, the same as other any 
business; but let it be done as a matter 
of business, so that every reader may 
understand it. 

But there are many who deny that, 
as the life insurance business is prae- 
ticed in this country, it serves any real 
benefit; or, if they admit that in some 
cases it serves a good purpose, they 
claim that, on the whole, the influence 
is decidedly bad. One point, at least, 
is certain: if all the persons insuring 
their lives would properly invest the 
money they pay in premiums, or use it 
properly in some legitimate business, 
they would leave to those dependent 
on them more money than they do by 
the life insurance plan. This is so plain 
that no explanation is needed. ‘The 
money to pay those excellent salaries 
comes, of course, from the pockets of the 
insured. 

What are the reasons, then, why so 
many are ready to pay their money for 
this purpose ? 

1. Without question there are cases 
in which 2 man may properly effect an 
insurance upon his own life, or on that 
of another in whom he has a pecuniary 
interest. A young man, with little or 
no capital, wishes to engage in busi- 
ness, having friends who would will- 
ingly supply him with the needed cap- 
ital, provided only they could be cer- 
tain that his life would be spared a few 
years, untj] he could earn the money. 
By taking out a life insurance policy 
for the amount borrowed, he materially 
diminishes the risk incurred by his 
friend in making the loan. Or; the 
man loaning the money may, if he 
chooses, effect an insurance on the life 
of his young friend whom he is aiding. 
The same may be said of a young man 
desirous to obtain the means of procur- 
ing an education! There are many 
other cases in which life insurance may 
be recommended; but further illustra- 
tion is not needed. 

2. The lottery character of the busi- 
ness, to many minds, gives it a peculiar 
charm! Formerly lotteries were con- 
sidered as not immoral institutions, and 
affording a proper business for Chris- 
tianmen to engage in; but that day is 
past. Lotteries in some form, generally 
ona small seale, are still maintained 
in some countries, but the whole busi- 
ness is generally condemned by Chris- 
tian men. Still, it must be admitted 
that very many of those same men can 
see nothing objectionable in purchasing 
a life insurance policy, for no other 
reason, if they would candidly exam- 
ine the operations of their owa mind, 
than that they have in some way been 
brought under the influence of the 
charm alluded to! And why is it not 
advisable for eyery one, having others 
more or less dependent upon him, to 
avail himself of life insurance, the 
more effectually to seeure their welfare ? 
The answer to this question now would 
require too much space for the present 
article. JOHN JOHNSTON. 
Middletown, Feb. 24, 1874, 








RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church has 
found an organ in the Episcopalian, 
which seems to have fully eommitted 
itself to the Cummins movoment. 


A eolossal marble statue is to be 


the old Nonconformist divine, Richard 
Baxter. 


The new Reformed Episcopal Church 
of Peoria, Il., of which A. G. Tyng is 
a leading spirit, has engaged Rev. 
Mason Gallagher as a temporary sup- 
ply. 

A public controversy was recentl 
held in Ceylon between a Buddhist and 
a Christian missionary. Over four 
thousand persons were present. The 
Buddhist priests haye also taken the 
field as lecturers. 


‘‘ That Old Rascal” is the way the 
Universe, a paper smppoed to be popu- 
lar amongst Roman Catholics, speaks 
of John Wesley. The London Recorder 
says, ‘‘we should feel uneasy if the 
Universe had anything ‘ood to say ei- 
ther of Wesley or his followers.” 


It is said that since the revival began 
in Great Britain, the great publishing- 
house of the Bagsters, London, has not 
been nearly able to keep up with the 
increased demand for Bibles. 


There isa Presbytery of Egypt, keep- 
ing its records in the Arabic ge 
At a recent meeting, Mr. Ibrahim Yu- 
sef was presented with a call from the 
Church at Cairo. 





erecied in Kidderminster, in honor of 


— 


Dr. William Nast, the founder of the 
German Methodist missions in the 
United States, had David Friedvieh 
Strauss for a room-mate at the Univer: 
sity of Tiibingen. 3 

Rey. E. O. Haven, LL. D., H. Clay 
Trumbull, A. M., and C. H. Fowler, 
D. D., are among the lecturers already 
engaged to take part inj the Suanday- 
school Assembly to ae at Chautanque 
Lake, N. Y., Aug. 1 to 15, 1874. ~ 


The New York Preachers’ Meéting 
has appointed a camerpiiiad. comsating 
of Drs. Curry, Foss, and “Tower, to ar- 
range for the purchase of Miss 
Richardson’s life-size portrait of Bisbap 
Simpson, price $1,000, to hang int 
Book Room buildings, 805 Broadway. 








Obituaries, 


Mary, wife of-George-Cooke, died in 
Pawtucket, R. I., Noy. 22, 1873, aged 
75 years. 

A Methodist of the olden time, join- 
ing the Church in Providence under 
Rey. M. Fifield’s pastorate, more than 
fifty-five years ago, she subsequently, 
with her husband, resided in Ports- 
mouth, Centreville and Phenix. Re- 
turning to Providenee, they united with 
Trinity Church, moving two years since 
to Pawtueket, and joining the First 
Chureh. Until enfeebled by disease 
and years, they were active, energetic 
members of the Church. Her name in 
this column will carry the mind of 
many an old itinerant back to the time 
when he enjoyed the hospitality of her 
pleasant home, who will rejoice to 
learn that she died, as she lived, ‘‘in 
the faith.” Among their itinerant guests 
was Melville Cox, who spent several 
days with them just before sailing for 
Atrica. He, with others gone before, 
have already greeted her on the ‘* plains 
of light.” Her aged husband and sev- 
era) children mourn her loss, but are 
comforted by the hope of a happy re- 
union beyond the river. May not one 
be missing there. J, 'W. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


Died, at Schoharie Court House, N. 
Y., Oct. 22, 1873, James O. SPRAGUE, 
in the 66th yenr of bis age. 

He has been, ever since the remem- 
branee of the writer, a.faithful servant 
of Christ and memberof the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The home of the 
departed was always open to welcome 
and encourage the ministers of the gos- 
pel, and their frequent visits were sea- 
sons of interest and blessing both to 
themselves and the family. During his 
severe and protracted illness he waited 
patiently and submissively the inev- 
itable chaege. But when it came, he 
was ready ‘‘to depart and be with 
Christ.” A final stroke of paralysis 
completed the work of death. Although 
unconscious for over two days before 
his departure, this period was not with- 
out a ray of light. The blessed Saviour 
gave time for an expression ot comfort 
ere the lips were closed in death. The 
faithful Christian wife stood by his bed- 
side, and saw that the final words were 
being spoken. But a moment remained. 
The speech was broken, the lips quiv- 
ered, and the kind wife whispered, ‘is 
Jesus precious now, father?” ‘Yes, 
yes!” was the sweet answer of the dy- 
ing man. Last words! but O, how 
precious! May the children of the de- 
parted, blessed with many prayers, feel 
to unite with the writer in saying, ‘* Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” * 


Died, in Philadelphia, while on a 
visit, of congestion of the brain, Feb. 
1, 1874, ConneLivs HarGrRaveEs, of Fall 
River, aged 64 years, 5 months and 20 
days. 

He was born in England, Aug. 11, 
1809, and had been a resident of Fall 
River more than thirty-five years. He 
was an active and honored member of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
up to Sept. 28, 1870, the date of the or- 
ganization of the Quarry Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of which enter- 
prise he was an original member, and 
continued an ardent friend and sup- 
porter, 

Brother H. was remarkable for his 
faith in God, His providence and His 
Word, and for clear and powerful con- 
vietions. He was strong in prayer, ex- 
cellent in speech — never uttering a 
meaningless word—an affectionate hus- 
band and father, a trustwortby friend, 
an honest business man, a mighty hater 
of shams of all sorts, a total abstinence 
man and outspoken advocate for the 
temperance reform, a helper to the 
poor, an ever welcome visitor to the 
sick, a faithful class-leader and wise 
counselor in religious experience, an 
enthusiastic Sunday-school teacher, and 
a jealous guardian of the interests of 
Quarry Street Church. Among his last 
words he suid, ‘‘ I feel as snre of heaven 
as if already there.” His memory will 
be a blessing to all who knew him. 


Bersky MERRILL died in Warren, N. 
H., Feb. 1, 1874, inthe 71st year of her 
age, 

In her sixteenth year she made a pro- 
fession of religion, since which time 
she has led a consistent Christian life. 
As is the case of all Christians whose 
life corresponds with their profession, 
she had no fear of death. She told her 
friends that she was ‘‘ready to go.” 
The Saviour, who supported her through 
life, did not forsake her in death. The 
children mourn the loss of an excellent 
mother, but are submissive to the will 
of God. Wm. Eakins. 


Turopore. Ex, father of Revs. Da- 
vid H. and Walter Ela, died in Lowell, 
Feb. 5, 1874, aged 72 years. 

He was a member of the Methodist 
Chureh fifty years. During his early 
life, in a village of Maine, he rendered 
valuable service in sustaining worship, 
avd in moulding the religious thoughts 
and habits of the people. He was a 
leader in all the reforms of the day. 
His house was the home of the itiner- 
ant, and a plaze of frequent Christian 


¥| gathering. For twenty-seven years he 


has been in the membership of St. 
Paul's, Lowell —a faithfal and honored 
Christian. His was an intelligent re- 
ligion — one of fixed principle and bab- 
it. He loved the doctrines of the Meth- 
odist Church ; was quick to note any de- 
parture from them, and decided in con- 
demning it. He was a diligent reader, 
and an attentive and helpful listener. 
The preachers in St. Paul’s might find, 
among his memoranda, their themes 
and leading thoughts. 

During his last tedious and painful 
illness, his faith did not waver; his 
hope was like ‘an anchor; he longed 
to depart. At length, as evening 
eame, he said to his attendants, ‘‘ Je- 
sus has come,” confidently, as if. he 
had seen Him enter. 
come; and departing, He took His be- 
loved servant to be with Him where He 
is. His life's work was well done, and 





now he enjoys his rest. T. B. S. 


And He had|* 


In Salem, N. H., Menrrasce B., 
idow of Leonard Emerson, and sister 
Kev. Abraham D. Merrill, of the 
ew England Conference, died of pneu- 
monia, Feb, 20, 1874; aged 76 years, 
' Sister E. was converted in early life, 
i was a’ member of the Congrega- 
tionalist Church until her,husband was 
converted, when with him she joined 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this town, where she remained a de- 
voted member until she died. Having 
a large family, and being feeble in 
health, she was debarred from bigs, Wey 
privileges, but was a consistent brig, 
it: and enjoyed sweet peace of mind, 
at increased until she died. An affec-. 


‘ionatemotber, her influence for good 


was felt by all who knew her. Her 
childrév’s devotion to her — their so- 
licitude to make her as comfortable as 
in human power — is evidence of this. 
About six years ago she had a shock 
of paralysis, and until her death was a 
great sufferer, but was never known to 
complain. She:often expressed herself 
as longing to go, but willing to abide 
her time. Her testimony i her last 
sickness was especially cheering to her 
family and friends, She said, *‘ I have 
always found it good to trust in Jesus ; 
Iam ready to go; come, Lord Jesus.” 
Her prayer was answered—Jesus came. 
At His eall, she bade adieu to the tene- 
ment of clay, that had been so long op- 
pressed by disease, to dwell with Him, 
and meet her friends, who had passed 
on before her, to the mansions of the 
blest. Truly, *‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord,” for ** they rest 
from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” D. 


Mrs. JENNETTE MORGAN, born in 
Henniker, N. H., May 14, 1807, died in 
Sunapee, N. H., Feb. 17, 1874. 

She became connected with the Bap- 
tist Chureh in Henniker more than forty 
years ago, but for more than twenty 
years past has been an acceptable and 
consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Sunapee. Many 
were the good qualities of our sister. 
Quiet and u<assuming in manner, her 
sensibilities were tender, strong and 
noble. Her judgment was good. She 
was loyal to’ the Church and Christ, 
and a great blessing to ber. family and 
the community. Her life pointed heav- 
enward. Her illness was brief, and her 
death sudden; but her work was well 
done, and her reward is sure and 
blessed. J. H, HmiMman, 


Died, in Fairfield, Me., in Christian 
triumph, Lucy W. Ossorn, aged 59 
ears. 

Sister O. had been a most reliable and 
active member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church for more than forty years. 
She had a pure heart, a deep piety, and 
zealous action. She died, as she lived, 
at her post. I have rarely known a 
follower of Jesus so universally be- 
loved. She leaves a hasband, child, 
sister, brothers, and many other rela- 
tives to mourn her loss; and the Church 
feels most sincerely to be numbered 
among the mourners. 

H. B. Aspor. 

Fairfield, Feb. 25, 1874. 


Col. BENJAMIN COLE died in Stark, 
N. H.; Feb. 10, 1874. 

He was converted at the age of 22, 
and united with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Courch, being a class-leader and 
steward for the greater part of the time 
since. Many a weary itinerant, who 
has found a pleasant home in this 
family, unite with the afflicted wife and 
children to mourn his death. He was 
an affectionate husband, a kind father, 
and true friend, As the litthgChurch at 
Stark has been waning, Father Cole has 
been hopeful that she mighte revived, 
and come up to her high privileges. His 
last sickness was with extreme suffer- 
ings. Added to his es of body was 
deep anxiety of mind for the conver- 
sion of his only son and two daughters, 
who are still unsaved. He said to one 
who was watching by hm, ‘‘I cannot 
sleep, for I am dreaming of warning 
and exhorting sinners.” His feelings 
and prospects, as he neared the river 
of death, cannot be better expressed 
than by the two verses of the hymn he 
last sang, ‘‘On Jordan’s stormy banks 
i stand,” ete. May his many prayers 
be soon answered in the conversion of 
all surviving friends. 

G. C, Noyes. 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


A Grand Fair 
IN AID OF THE 


NORTH END MISSION. 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, 
From the 2d to the 14th of Marc h, 1874, commencing 


MONDAY EVENING, March 2d, 
at 6 o’clock. 


BOSTON 


Open Dav ard Evening. 


An unusual variety of useful and ornamental ar- 
ticles will be for sale. 
No exorbitant prices and no Drumming. 
The Restauraut will be eupp!fed with the choicest 
viands and deHcacies at reasonable prices, 


Attractive and fanny side shows and music every 
evening. 





Admission 25 cents. 
SEASON TICKETS$]. For sale at Music Hall, 
879 
PROTECT ? TREES 
FROM THE 
RAVAGES 
OF THE 
Canker Worm and other Insects. 


HIS RESULT MAY SURELY BE ATTAINED 
by the use of the GRUB EXTERMINATOR, 
made by the undersiyned, which has proved by s¢v- 
erai years’ experience to be the mest econom! 
and reliable remedy yet produced for this object. 
It will not dry or erustover, requires but tew 
applications during the season. Do not waste your 
money on patent protectors, costing from one to 
two dollars every season, when you can with so 
little trouble, more surely protect the trees by the 
use of the Exterminator, ata ccst not exceeding 
eight or ten: ents for an ordinary size tree for the 
whole season. 


Get the Genuine Article made by 


W. 0. DONALD & CO., 


Printing Ink Manufacturers, Office 20 
Spring Lane, Boston. 





Wm™. 8s. LOVEJOY, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


DINING ROOM, 


NO. 21 COURT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


2500 AXEAR 


‘in every 
uty and Town 
rmanent business 
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Represents 50 differeut books. 
family. Agents wanted in every 
in the United States,to make a pe 
n these works. 
8ALES SURE AND P LARGE. 
ete eutfit sent post-paid on receipt of 








ing yeuto commence at opee. Fo of $1.00, 
r ‘ai 
mall a me senses SUE E, POTTER aes. 
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The Most Popular Medicine Extant 


1840. Over 30 Years, 1873. 
SINCE THE INTRODUCTION Or ~~ “| 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN-KILLER, 


After thirty years’ trial, the “* PAIN-KILLER” 
may justly be styled the great medicine of the 
world, for there is no region of the globe into 


has not been largely and highly prized. More- 
over, there is noclimate to whicb it has not proved 
itself to be well adapted for the cure otconsiderable 
variety of diseases; it is admirably su ed for 
every race. It has lost none of its good name by 
repeated trials, but eontinues to occupy a, promi- 
nent position In every medicine chest; and is still 
receiving the most unqualified testimonials to its 
virtues, from persons of the highest character and 
responsibility. Physicians of the first respeeta- 


which it has not found its way, and none * here it T 


Sanford’s Independent Line 
Steamers, 


Fares and. Freights Reduced, 


} } Arrangement for Season of 1873, 


Two Steamers on the Route.’ Four Trips a Wee}, 
between Boston and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3, 

Steamer Cambridge, Steamer Katahdin 

Capt. J. P, JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 

il) leave. Poster’s Wharf Boston, for Bangor 
1 


Ww , 
- ra pte landings on the Penobscot River 
re 


DAY) TUESDAY, THURSDAY ano 
*y. at 53g ovelock P. M. 
eave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
DA ae touching at all the usual landings ov 
ay. 





Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER- 


PORT and BucKsPort, to Lowell, $4. 
Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me. 
W.B, HASeurineg, 18 Fostor’s Whart Boston 
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bility recommend it as a most effectual preparation 
for the extinction of pain. It is not only the best 
remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, ete., 
but for Dysentery or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for effi- 
ciency and rapidity of aetion. In the great cities 
of India, and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, as 
well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma, and Rheumatic difficulties, it has beeu 
proved by the most abundant and convincing 
testimony to be an invaluable m: dicine. No arti- 
cle ever attained such unbounded popularity. As 
an xternal and internal medicine,the Pain Killer 
stands unrivalled. 

‘Thirty Years are certainly a long enough time 
to prove jhe efficieney of any medicine, and that 
the PAIN-KILLER is deserving of a)! its proprie- 
tors claim fer it, is amply proved by the unparal- 
leled popularity it has attained. It isa sURE and 
EFFECTIVE remedy. It is sold in almost every 
country in the world, and is becomfig more anda 
more popular every ye.r. I's healing preperties 
have been fully tested, all over the world, and it 
needs only to be known to be prized. Be sure you 
buy none but the genuine, manufactured by PEKRY 
DAvis & SON, Providence, R. I. 
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SCROFULA. 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 


If VEGETINE will relieve pain, cleanse, purify 
and cure such diseases, restoring the patient to 
perfect health after trying different py sisinas, 
mavy remedies, suffering for years, ia it not con- 
clusive proof, if you are a sufferer, you can be 
cured? ny is this medicine performing snueh 
greatcures? It works inthe blood in the circula- 
ting fluid. Itcanfruly be called the Great Blood 
Purifier. e great source of disease originates 
in the blood; and no medicine that does not act 
directly upon it, to purify and renovate, has any 
os claim upon public attention. When tne blood 

ecomes lifeless and stagnant, either from change 
of weather or c!imate, want o: exercise, irregular 
diet, or from any other cause, the VEGETINE will 
renew the blood, carry off the ‘putrid humors, 

the st hb, reguiate the bowels, and im- 








part atone of vigortothe whole body, The con- 
viction is, lo the public mind as well as in the medi- 
cal profession, that the remedies supplied by the 
Vegetabie Kingdom are more safe, more successful, 
in the cure «f disease, than mineral medicines, 
VEGETINE is composed of roots, barks, and herbs, 
It is pleasant to take, and perfectly safe to give an 
infant. In Scrofula the VEGETINE has performed 
wonderful cures, where many other remedies have 
failed, as will be seen by the following unsolicited 
testimonial: 


A Walking Miracle. 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir,—Though a stranger I want to inform 
you what VEGETINE has done for me, 

Last Christmas Scrofala made its appearance in 
my system—large running ulcers appearing on me 
as follows: One on each of my arms, one on m: 
thigh, which es tended to the seat. one on my head, 
which eat into the skull bone, one on my left leg, 
which became so bad that two physicians came to 
amputate the limb, though upon coasuitation con- 
cluded not to do so, as my whole bedy was so full 
of Scrofula they deemed it advisable to cut the 
sore, which was painful beyond description, and 
there was a quart of matter run frou this one sore. 
The physicians all gave me up to die, and said they 
could do no more for me th of my legs were 
drawn up to my seat, and it was thought if I did 
get up again I would be a cripple for life, 

When in tuis condition l*aw VEGETINE adver- 
tised, and commenced taking itin March. and tol- 
lowed onjwith it, until I had used 16 bottles, and this 
morning I am going to plough corn,a well man. 
All my townsmen say it is a miracie to see me 
round Walking and working. 

In conclusion I will add, when I was erduring 
such great suffering, from that dreadful disease, 
Scrofula, I prayed to the Lord above to take me 
outeof this world, but as VEGETINE has restored 
to me the biessings of health, I desire more than 
ever fo live, that I may be of some service to m 
fellow man, and I know of no better way to aid suf- 
fering neve qn than toenclose yon this statement 
of my case, with amearnest hope that-you will pub- 
lish it. and it will aflord me pleasure to reply te 
any communication which I may receive therefrom. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 


WILLIAM PAYN, 
Avery, Berrien Co, Mich., July, 10th, 1872. 


MO'TT’S 


LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all dis- 
eases originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF 
THE LIVER, and this statement is true, although it 
may at first seem like an exaggeration. When 
the Liver is out of order the whole system and 
every organ and function suffer more or less in 
con:quence. In the incipient stages of the disease 
aman 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless and despondent; and that 
is the time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY that will re- 


store him to health 


IN A SINGLE DAY, 


and preventawholctrain of diseases that may follow. 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS give tone to the stomach, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengt’n the whole system. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS re gulatg the Liver, and 
are more reliable as a Liver medicine than any of 
the mineral preparations that DO MORE HARM 

THAN GOOD. 
For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
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RUPTURE CURE. 
Me | Bathe celebrated 
> writer on Surgical Ana 


A, bmg now Protessor in 
dete. the first college of phy- 
Cup, Siclans at Cleveland, 






only instrument for the 
purpose without a fault 
iii which I ever. saw. 
HU Worth ten times tbe 
_ -* cost.” Nosteel springs 

or wood pads, Send stamp for Circular. 

S. S. AMES, Agt. for the N. E. States. 

373 Nv. 7 Tremont Rew, Room 5. 


OPI MORPHINE 
Habit Cured. 
Discovery by 


a former sufferer, a Surgeon, U. 8. A. 
The remedy is posttivg,and the cure painless. 
Send stamp for book, * jum-eating Cured,’ 
to 1 UILRE, M. D., Worthington, apne rg 


LUBIN'S & RIMMELS’ 


PERFUMES.’ 


BY THE OUNCE. 


It is cheaper to import twenty-f ounces of 
perfume fu one bottle than Shenty iene ounces ia 
ae nap te ty tell the same 
qu cent. than. ; 
SSoghhoterenere. Conant treme Opponniey 

This privilege 


7" 


i 
it 
i 
ty 
if 








to emell of all kinds betore buying, 
oa —~ appreciated by all fond of grateful odors, 
otlet 


articl Soa Oils, ties 
ete., ete. on hand? me pone 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Station a 
anc on Sanday at 7.30 P. M., connecting at Stonivg- 
ten with the new and magnifcent Steamer * Rhode 
Island,” arrivin: 


Sunda 


and Pro 
ington Street. 


NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 


VIA STONINGTON. 


Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Boston and Providence Railroad 


Train will leave 
t8 oeloeck P. M., daily, except Saturday, 


‘i in New York.at 6 A. M. 
Returning, will }eave New York from Pier foot 
street, Kast River, at 2.30 P. M., daily, except 


y. 
Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Boston 
vidence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 


a BABOOCK, Prest. Stouington Steamboat Co., 





Norma! Outline Series, 


Outlining and Teaching. Normal 


class Outlines on Teaching. By REv. 
JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D., LL. D. 
Flexible muslin covers, - «= 25 cts. 


Outlines of Christain Evidences. 


By Rev. JoserPH ALDEN, D.D., LL. 
D. Flexible muslin, - - @25cts. 


Outlines of Bible History. By 


J. F. Hurst, D. D. Flexibie muslin, 50 cts. 


Outlines of Theology. By L. T. 


TOWNSEND, D. D., author of 

“Credo,” “Sword and Garment,” 

and “*God-man.” Flexible muslin, 50 cts. 

Any of the above sent, per mail, on re- 

eeipt of price. Address JAMES P. MAGEE, 

38 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


New Books! New Books! 


—0-0-0— 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT; or, Egypt’s Place 
among the Ancient, Monarchies. With 
200 Idlustrations. By Edward I. Clark. 
8vo. Price, $5.00. This magnificent work, 
by its rich and abundant pictorial illustra- 
tions, as well as by its graphic descrip- 
tiens, brings us alive into the Egypt of the 
Exodus, The temples, home-life, the 
great River, the arts and trades, the reli- 
gion, the history, are all brought before 
both the bodily and the mental eye. 

It 18 also a really elegant book in its en- 
tire make-up. Heavy tinted paper, beau- 
tiful illustrations, handsome bold type, 
gilt top and sides. Just the thing fora 
holiday present, or a present to a pastor, 
superintendent, or teacher; one that will 
be highly prised and prove exceedingly 
useful as a work of reference. 


PHCENICIA AND ISRAEL, An Histori- 
cal Essay. By Augustus S. Wilkins, M. 
A. 204 pages, tinted paper, cloth, $1.00. 
To the student of Bible history this book 
will atonce commend itself. The author 
understands his subject thoroughly, and 
writes in a clear and pleasant style. 
Teachers who are following the course of 
the International Series of Bible Lessons 
will do well at this time to read this work ; 
it will aid them much. 


LIFE-STORY of Rev. Davis Wasgatt 
Clark, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Compiled from origi- 
nal sources, By Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D. 
12mo. Price, $1.50. Dr. Curry’s life of 
his college-mate, Bishop Clark, was a 
labor of love, and is done with life and 
power. It is written in the author’s ner- 
yous style, with a free expression of 
opinions, in most of which he and the 
Bishop mainly agreed. The work will 
have a run. — Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view. 


THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL LIFE ; 
Or, Pen Pictures of the most Interesting 
Incidents in the Life of John Wesley. 
By Daniel Wise, D. D. Illuminated title- 
page. Illustrated. 16mo. Plain cloth, 
$1.25. Gilt, $1.50. 


THE ARENA AND THE THRONE. By 
Dr. L. TFT. TOWNSEND, Author of 
“ Credo,” ete., 12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.50. 
The Arena and the Throne is the most in- 
tensely interesting and the most original 
of Dr. Townsend’s publications. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Fifty- 
Two Brief Sermons, By J. Baldwin 
Brown. 12mu. pp. 444, Price, $2.00. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York. 

For Sale by 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


370 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


FOR VESTRY USE. 


‘The best books for vestry use are 


IBUTE OF PRAISE, by Dk. Tounsez 
Price, $1, or $10 per doz 
Psalter edition $1.25, or 








en, 
$12 per dozen. 


REVIVALIST, by J. Hiutman, Esq. The 
resz latest edition, Price, $1.00, or $9 per 
zen. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES, by Asa HULty 
new and good. Price,7icents, $7.20per dozen, 


HALLOWED SONGS, by PuiLirrs. Price, 
7 cents, or $6 per dozen. 

WINNOWED HYMNS, by C. C. McCane. 
Board epvers; $3.00 per dozen. Paper $2.40. 


“SELECT HYMNS,” prepared ty Dr. E. 
TOVRJIEE, an8vo, Pamphlet, of 16 pages, Price, 
$5.00 per 100, Just the thing to introduce and 
make congregational singing successful, 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield St. 

Boston, 


12 per Cent. 


Nothing Safer than Land. 


We can invest money in Kansas, at 10 and 12 per 
cent, according to length of time, and collect and 
‘forward the interest semi-annually, without cost 
to the lender, secured by lst.mertgage on real es- 
tate worth from two to four times the amount of 
‘the foan. We have for sale $9000, of good 10 per 
cent, county bonds, We will pay taxes for non-resi- 
dents, redeem lands sold for taxes. purchase lands 
for parties at very low rates,or invest money as 
persons inay desire, Best .of references given. 
John D. Knox & Co. Bankers, Topeka, Kansas. 
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By consent referenée is made to Rey. J. W. Hamil- 
ton, 6 Temple it , Boston, Mass, 306 


“IVERY SABBATH” 


By T. C. KANE) 
A CHOICE CDLLBCTION QF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday--Schools . 


All over the land seftoots {hat have Been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 
or any of the popular books issued by our house, 
confidently look to the publishers for a 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874. 


cf like merit and ucefulness. We have Just issued 


‘EVERY SABBATH.” 


A collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MIU- 
SIC, fully'equalto if ot better than any b fore 
published, 


“ EVERY SABBATH.” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY 


Sabbath-School. 


In preparing * EVERY SABRATH,” the author 
tras aimed particularly to furnish pure songs 
adapted to the wants ot both old ana young. Sinele 
sample Copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60, 
Published by. 


John Church & Co., 
263 Cincinnati, 0, 


NEW IDEA, 


A 
WILSON 
SHUTTLE 
SEWING 
MACHINE 
FOR 
'. NOTHING ! 

FARMERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
MECHANICS, 
EVERYBODY! Send your name and 
Post Office address to us, and receive 
circulars giving fel! particulars for pro- 
curing a WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE without 
paying for it. WEEDLES FOR ALL SEW- 
ING MACHINES for sale, 5 cents each 
f Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 


622. Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 









4 





PATENT 


PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


G63 Union St., Boston. 





192 
BAN, FRESHMAN, A’o e's’ 
CO 190 WEST FOURTH ST., \ 
INCINNATI, ~ 


S$ an authorized Agent to receive Advertise- 
ments for this — He has specia! arrangee 
ments with all Religious, Agricultural, and otber 
newspapers. 10v tf 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 





This beautiful hall is so located that itis free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accemmo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stalis frem 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor. 

July 20, tt 








(ESTABLISHED, 1543.) 





WEBB & TWOMBLY’S 


Premium 
Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 


Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited 
They received the Medal of Special Award 
AMBRICAN INSTITUTES, 1872. 
For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. — 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 
OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 
Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 
aminations gratis from 9 A.M.to2? P.M, Store 
open from 8 A. M. to 6. P. M.every day. _ 

He may be found at his residence, on North Sec- 
ond St., next the Post Office, New Bedford, Thurs- 
days, where he will be happy to see his friends. 

D ingham’s medicines 
at 


. Birm: can only be poowes 
his office. Sept. 1,141 tf 101° 








We will send 1? flowering plants for $1,—your 
choice from 100 varieties—Fowarded by— 


For further information we refer you to our IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PLANTS AND 
SEEDS—Sent free to all customers and to others on 
receipt of 10c.-- less than balf the cost, Wm. E, 
Bowditch, 645 Warren 8t., Boston, Mass. 379 





50. ADDRESS O8 VISITING Cariis 
riuted in best style, sent by mail for 3% cents, 
Samples of 20styles. all colors, for l0cents. Agent’s 
outfit, 20cente. ULLMAN & ©O,,)2 Winter 8t., 
Boswh, vi 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EHQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1878. 
Net cash assets, Jan. 1, 

RECEIPT 

Sed i oe es 1.4.91 

eee. rents... bey ety tty 
Gain on invesiments 


and balance of profit 


and loss account, . 38,761.46—  9,838.942.01 


28,244,895 .17 





DISBURSEMETS. 
Claims by death and 


mature endowments 2,106,958,72 
Dividends, surrender 
values & annuities  2,969,57022 
Dividend on capital. . 8,060.00 
Reinsurance and com- 
muted commissions 381,917.13 
Commissions. ..... 534,112.16 
Expenses and taxes 799,4%.78—  6.600,058.01 


ee ee ta ate 
Net cash assets, Dec. 81, 1873... . . . . 21,644,837.16 


ASSETS. 

Bonds & mortgages 14,837,062.50 
Real estate...... ° 2,902,916 .96 
Stocks created by the 

Hinnc‘a ihe Sat 

tes & the State 

of New York....-. 1,805,599 .51 
Stocks of other Stats 39,681.02 
Cash on hand, in bank 

or in other deposi- " 
——— on ss 1,6°9,658.82 

ans secured by ¢ E 

laterals. .... cove 379,918.35— M1644 837.16 
Interest and _ rents 

due, and accrued. ... 188,720.77 
Premiums due and Mm 

transit (less cost of 

colleetion)....+-. ° 164,836.00 
Deferred semi-anaual 

and quarterly premi- 

ums for the year(less 

cost of collection). . 679.666.00 


Due from agents... - 131,060.26 





Furniture,fixtures,etc. 69,298,67—  1,233,581.69 
Fete assets Dee. a. ws oscsee ve 22,878,418.55 
ew business in 1873, 13,A08ipo , 
assuring. ..... we6neerotew re 583 452,578.00 


We hereby certify that we have examined the 
aboye account, and have'found the same eorrect. 
W. P. HALSTED, s. 
THEODORE WESTON, { Auditor 
Total liabilities, including reserve for 
reinsurance of existing policies. . . $20/008.498 ~ 


Capital stock... ...-eeeeeeeee 
Surplus over tegal reserve.....+ ++ 2,769 982.87 


The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the legal standard of the State of N. Y. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, Actuaries. 
J.G.VAN CISE. » 


President, 
Witrram C, ALEXANDER. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Hevsry B. Hype, James W. ALEXANDER, 
Secretaries. 

SAMUEL BORROWE WILLLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Physicians, 

Epw.W.LAMBEKT, M.D. ALFRED LAMBERT, M.D. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


William C. Alexander. George G. Kellogg. 
Geoige T. Adee, William G. Lambert. 
Henry M. Alexander. Edward W. Lambert, M.D. 
Jobu Auchincloss, Dauiel D. Lord. 

James W. Alexander. James Low. 

Benj. K. Bates. Hen’y G. Marquand. 
James M. Beebe. Charies J. Martin. 
Thomas A. Bidd e. John T. Moore. 


Robert Bliss. George D. Morgan. 
Wiliam T. Blodgett. John J. McCook. 
yaymin Crow. dose F. Navarro 


Stephen H. Phillips. 
Horace Porter. 
Bennington F. Randolph. 
John Sioane. 

Thomas U. Smith. 

George H. Stuart. 

Heary 8. Terbell. 

8S. W. Torrey. 

Alanson Trask. 

George B. Upton. 


Thos, A. Cummins, 
Theodore Cuyler. 
Henry Day. 

Joba J. Donaldson. 
Cyrus W. Kield. 
Simeon Fitch. 
Dudley S. Gregory. 
Ashbel Green. 
Parker Handy. 
James M. Halsted. 


E. J. Hawley. William Walker. 

Samuel Ho'mes. William Whitewright, Jr. 
Heary A. Hurivut. Benjamin Williamson, 
Henry B. Hyde. Henry Young. 

Robert L. Kennedy. Thomas 8. Young. 








GENERAL AGENTS. 





Wm. D. Garland, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. L. Reichard, Denver, Cel, 

W. N. Crain, Omaha, Neb. 

W. F. Ross, Dayennort. Towa, 

George L. Torbert, Dubuque, Towa. 
West & Eastman, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charles Etheridge, St. Paul, Minn. 
James M. Brawner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walker Buckner, Kansas City, Mo. 
Joseph Hamilton, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. F. Jentison, Chicago, TIL. 

Robinson & Callender, Peoria, Ill 

W. M. C. Blake & Son, Greencastle, Ind. 
Hanna & Thempson, Lafayette, Ind. 
John E. Cooper, Indianapolia, Ind. 

F, E. Zimmerman, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
A. P. Cleveland & Son, New Orleans, La, 
Charles A, Choate, Atlanta, Ga, 

J. E. Murrcil, Mobile, Ala. 

Steele & Lindsley, Nashville, Tenn, 
Roe & Lyon, Louisville, Ky. 

Peyton & Ellerson, Richmond, Va, 
Francis Heyer, Washington, D. C. 
Andrew J Gould, Jackson, Mich. | 
Simmons & Grover, Detroit, Mich. 
Witmer Mitchell, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles C, Graves, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

1. Layton Register, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Ff. A. Spencer, Buffalo, N, Y. 

Cyrus Stewart, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Ransom B, True, Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. T. Blodget & Smith, Boston, Mass. 
William Cook, New Bedford, Mass. 

Z. C. Rennie, Pittsfield, Mass, 

Charles L, Cook, Concord, N. H. 
Frank E, Nye, Augusta, Me, 

Roberts & Clark, Portland, Me, 

W.H. 8. Whitcomb, Burlington, Vt. 
W. C. Strobridge, Stamford, Conn. 
Addison H. White, Providence, R. I 
Nathaniel W. Foster. Riverhead, L. I, 
Isaac A. C. Lewis, Newark, N. J. 
Richard W. Gale, Montreal, Canada. 
Alexander Munkittrick, London, Englang. 





Business Notices, 





DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 


713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given 





Chronic Diseases, and 
such as bafile the skill of other physicians. 


Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 
233 





‘ ‘NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston. 
r.- John Ware’s celebrated VEGETABLE 
PULESEASS BALSAM, for Cols and Consumption, 











Holloway’s Pilis and 
and Fistulas—onsolation for th 
ers from these terrible penalties 
will find speedy relief by a few app 
Pular ointment. A steady perse 
will, with the aid of the Pills, e 
r without recourse to ligatures or o barbar- 
us operations worthy the dark ages Science. 
The Pilis are a most valuable specific for Yadiges- 
tion —and by their aperient action on the bowels 
they exterminate the —_ cause of Piles, éte» 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


A. S. FLAGG, Dentist. 
120 Tremont Street, 


873. BOSTON. 


tment— Piles 


ance in its 
a radical 








Stor 1T Now! Not to-morrow, when it may 
have settled denperonsty the lungs, but to-day, 
counteract that cough, heal that irritated throat, 
and prevent the progress of pul y inf 
tion with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
> pases 7 Sixth Avenue. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
3x 








HE best investment—SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 
A Five cents laid out for Silver Tips adds one 
dollar to the worth of a pair of shoes. 


Parents, try it. 368 





FMarriages. 








In East Boston, Feb. 11, by Rev. M. ya! 
Wright, Abram F. True, of Auburn, Me.,to Sara 
. Stark,of Boston; 26th, John M. Scott to Cat barin 
Nickerson, both of B. 
In Chelsea, Jan. 19, in Mount Bellingham Charch, 
Rev. L. B. Bates, 8.E. Hyde to Miss Mary E. 
eston, all of Revere; Feb. 17, Henry B. Eaton to 
B. Whittle, of Hillshoro’, N. H.; Feb, 18, F. 
F, Lambert to Miss Alice L. Hurley, both of C.; 
Merch 1, James Powers to Miss Elsa M. Power, all 


$18,405,953.16 | of Bath, 


of N. 
In West Srpereite. Feb. 18, Rey. A. E. Win- 
Ke ee ° Tustia, of Somerville, to Adeline Ea- 
atertown. 

In North Dighton, Dec. 24, by Rey. G. W. Ballou, 
J bn E. Paling to Miss Elien Chadwick, all of N, 
D.; Feb. 11, Al @. Whitaker, of Rayuham, 
Mass.. to Miss ih F. Horton, of Dighton: 
Feb. 12, Edward _P. Bennctt to Miss Lizzie F. 
gs yo 4 W. Wilkie, Benjamin Young, 

a . ° . . . 
of Boston, to C E. Lord, of 8.; Lervan E. Co- 
nant to Almira F. Hut, both of 8. 

In Ayer, Noy. 6, by Rev. E. Barlingham, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, John E. Clark to 
Miss Henrietta V. Haynes, both of A.: Dec. LI, 
Henry J. Estabrook to Miss Lavina J. Blood, both 
of sueperens Dec. 20, Wm. E. Taylor, of A., to 
Mrs. Sarah A. Kemp, of Pepperell; Jan. 8, at the 
residence of the pastor, illie Nast Sherwin to 
Miss Mary T. Richardson, both of A. 

In Belfast, Me., Feb. 12, by Rev. Wm. L. Brows, 
epee F. Ginn to Miss Susan G. Ellis, both o' 


In Searsport, Me., by Rev. L. L. Hanscom, John 
C. Stowers, of St. Pauli, Minn., to Miss Mary Mc- 
os daughter of Hon. Wm. McGilvery, of 8. 

In Wiscasset, Me., Nov. 1. by Rey. ©, E. Spring- 
er, James H. Albee to Miss Mary A. Nute, botb of 
W.; Nov.9, Parker Dodge to Mrs. Mary M. Somes, 
both of Edgecomb; Nov. 27, Sanford Jones to Miss 
Sarah Townsend, both of W. 

In Searsmont, Me., Jan. 10, by Rev. D. P. Thomp- 
son, Wm. H. Briant, of 8., to Miss Lizzie M. Her- 
rick, of Brookline, Me.; Feb. 3, Arista W. Meser- 
x” of Medford, Mass., to Miss Emma H. Poor, of 


At Round Pond, Me,. Feb. 2, wy Rev. EB. M. 
Fowler, Charlies D. Creamer, of Waldoboro’, to 
Miss Rhoda L. Weston, of Bremen. 

In Attawaugan, Conn., Sept. 17, 5 w. Ww. 


Ellis, Simeon Cogswell}. ot Killing! onn.. to Miss 

ah Jane Pierce, of Phenix, R.1.; Oct. 9, Noel 
Atwood to Mary Ada Davis. both of Johnston, R, I.; 
Nov. 11, Willaad Frink to Miss Ellen J. Bixby, 
both of Sterling. Conn. 

In Salem, N.H., Dec. 24, by Rev. Henry Dorr, 
Chartes 5. Sleeper to Mary F.Hale, all of Atkin- 
son, N. H. 

In Newmarket, N. H., Oct. 9, by Rev. O, W. 
Scott, Jacob H. Sharples to Rebecca J Stevens; 
Oct. 16, Wm. Hooper to Jave Fowks; Oct. 18. Da- 
vid Clay to Emm: Moody; Nov. 9, in Exeter, N. H., 
Joseph D. Greenleaf to Sarah E. Crummett: Dec. 
4, in N.. Charles H. Jenness, of Dover, to Ida L. 
Smith, of Bangor, Me.: Wee. 24, Chas. 8. Otis, of 
Lees N. H., to Miss Flora B. Nutter, of Alton, 





Breaths. 
In Hyde Park, March 5, Lucy E., second daugh- 


ter of Samuel S. and Ellen Evans, aged 14 years, 8 
months and 7 days. 











Money Letters from March 2 to 9. 

8 E Ames. 

1 B Bigelow, R A Brainard, S D Brown, L N 
Burnell, J Blodgett, J Benham. 

R W Curtis, H B Copp, A F Chase. 

E Davies. 

D A Eaton. 

W H Foster, L Fish. 

E Gerry. 

P Higgins, L L Hanscom. 

J H James. 

F C Li'and,. 

F M MiiJer, E H MecKenny, J Mitchell, M D 
Mitier, C S Macreading, J H McDougall. 

Mason Perry, C A Plumer, A W Pottle. 

L Ridley, H Richardson, 

C H Simpson, J A Steele, W H Stetson, J E C 
Sawyer, W D Smith, J W Snyder. 
GW H Turkington, T J True, W R Tisdale. 

1D Woodberry, Geo W Woeding, D Waterhouse, 
F Whiting, N Whitney, A H Witham. 

C H Zimmerman. 





Church Register, 





CHURCH AID SOCIETY.— The Managers of 
the Church Aid Society of the New England Con- 
ference will hold their meeting previous to the 
session of the Conference, on Monday afternoon, 
March 16, at 2 Pp. M., in the Committee Room, Wes- 
leyan Building, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

@All agents for the Society. during the current 
year, are expected to present their reports in 
writing at this meeting. 

All applications for aid the ensuing year must be 
in writing, and in answer to inquiries contained in 
circulars, to be obtained of either of the Presiding 
Elders, or at East Boston, of 4 

Gronus WHITEKER, Secretary. 








PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE NOTICE, — 
Persons to be examined in the Studies of the Third 
Year will please meet the Committee of Examina- 
tion in the vestry of the M. E. Church, North 
Bridgewater, Tuesday, March 24, at 9 o’clock A. M. 


W. T. HARLOW, 
H. H. MAntTIn, 
C. N. HINCKLEY, 


Com. of Ex. 
8. J. CARROLLL, 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE. —Class of the 
Second Year will meet the Committee of Exam- 
ination in the vestry of the church, North Bridge- 
water, Tuesday, March 24. at 9 o’clock A. M. 

J. LIVESEY, } 
H ceanat + Comnntttee 
KE, HAMMOND, 





THIRD ANNUAL UANVAS8S OF Y.M.C. AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS, — The fol- 
lowing is the arrangement for the third week 
in March: Marlboro’, 14, 15; Clinton, 17, 18. 





CAMP MEETING CATERERS. — Gentlemen 
wishing to rent privileges for catering at Hamil- 
ton Camp Meeting, in August next, are requested 
to apply by letter to 

Rev. Wa. C. Hicu, Somerville, 
or tothe care of JAMES P. MAGEE, 38 Bromfield 

Street. Feb. 26 4t. 372 





CHANGE OF PLACE, — On account of prevail- 
ing sickness in East Saugus, the Lynn District Con- 
ference is changed to Peabody, same date. 

D. SHERMAN. 





NOTICE, — Brethren wh» intend to apply for li- 
cense to preach at the Lynn District Conference, 
will please meet the Committee of Examination in 
the vestry of the church in Peabody, on Tuesday, 
March 17, at2 P. Mm. 

8. F. UrHam, 
Cc. L. EASTMAN, ? Committee, 
J. 8. WHEDON, 





PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE — RAILROAD 
NOTICE, — Circulars giving full information have 
been sent to members of the Conference, Proba- 
tioners, and Local Preachers in charge. 

Additional copies may be obtained in Provi- 
dence, at Wm. Barton's Hat Store; in Boston, at 
the Book Rooms; and by addressing (with stamp) 
the subscriber. J. W. WILLETT, Com. 
Pawtucket, R. I., March 7, 1874, 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE NOTICE. — 
Candidates for admission to Conference are re- 
quested to meet the ern pa of Examination, 
on the Second Year’s Course of Study, in the ves- 
try of the Trinity M. E. Church, Char!estown, on 
Tuesday. April 7. at 10 o'clock A. mM. 

FE. 8. Best, Chairman. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. — The 
Commitee and candidates for examination in the 
Third Year's Course of Study will meet at the ves- 
try of the M. E. Church, Manchester, on Tuesday 
morning, April 21, at 9 o'clock. 

J. THURSTON, Chairman. 





MAINE CONFERENCE NOTICES, —1. Will the 
bretbren who intend to bring their wives with them 
to Conference please inform me at once? We hope 
you will ALL be able todoso. A hearty welcome 
to the itinerant sisters. 

2, Will those brethren who have horses, and do 
not find it convenient to come to Conference by 
rail, please notify me immediately ? 

3. Brethren of the Fourth Year will please meet 
the Committee of Examination in the vestry of the 
M. E. Church on Tuesday, May 5, at 2 P. uw. 
Biddeford, March 6. A. 8. Lapp, Chairman. 








Acknowledgments, 


TheBoatd of Trustees of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Brownville, Me., wish to take this 
way of acknowledging their obligations to Messrs. 
M. D. Spaulding & J. P. Spaulding, 23 Broad Street, 
Boston, for the donation of $200, to relieve them of 
a debt on their church which they could not meet. 
They know it is more blessed to give than rece’ve; 
we know it is blessed to receive. This was solicited 
by one of the Board, Rev. P. P. Spaulding, an uncle 
of the donors, who has laid the Brewnville Society 
under many obligations, and now rejoices to be able 
to serve them in this manner. Also, we wish to ex- 
press our gratitude to Mrs.C. A. Johnson, of 524 
Columbus Avenue, for her “ patient continuance in 
well doing” in our behalf, through whose direct 
agency our necessity was made known, and from 
whose husband we have received material aid, 
By request of the Board. 
L. C, Down, 

Rev. E. A. Howard and wife were receently made 
the gratefal recipients of substantial silver tokens 
of regard from Whitinsville friends. After enjoy- 





ing a pleasant pastorate of three years, such to- 
kens, though highly prized, are not needed as re- 
minders of the kind donors. Other pledges of uf- 
fection and esteem have been given us, more endur- 
ing than silver or gold. 


Che Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 
Gold closed at 111 3-4. 


A cousin of President James Madi- 
son, 84 years old, is in a Nushville, 


Tenn., poorhouse. 


There were $20,000,000 expended 
last year in passage money between 
this country and Great Britain. 


Ex-President Fillmore died in Buffalo 
the 8th inst. He was the thirteenth 
president, having been elevated to that 
office by the death of President ete 
July 9, 1850. He was 74 years old. 


Jefferson Davis is now on his way to 
Europe, and it is doubtful whether his 
native country will ever see him again 
alive. 


The first of a series of union prayer-- 
meetings was held in the Methodist 
Church at Ogdensburg, Tuesday night, 
March 3, Astrong movement is aloot 
to carry the city for entire prohibition 
at the charter election. 


There is on exhibition in New York 
a solid silver tea-service, intended for 
presentation to Captain Urquhart, of 
the ship Trimountain, by the survivors 
of the wrecked steamship Ville du 
Havre. 


The Senate, after a day of debate, 
has virtually emasculated the Philadel- 
phia Exposition by refusing, by a vote 
of seventeen ayes to thirty-three nays, 
to pass an amendment to the resolution 
referring the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

There will be fourteen bridges over 
streams and highways on the line of 
the Massachusetts Central Railroad, 
between Oakdale and Loverville, in 
Holden, a distance of about three 
wiles. 


A despatch from the naval fleet 
states that orders were received from 
Washington, to continue the naval ex- 
ercises until April 15. The fleet is 
now en route to Key West for coal. 


The Senate passed the joint resolu- 
tion accepting the statue of Jefferson 
presented to Congress some years ago 
by the late Capt. Levy of the Navy, 
and directing that it be placed in the 
National Statuary Hall. 


The House Committee on Military 
Affairs have completed the army reduc- 
tion bill. It proposes a reduction of 
the infantry regiments from twenty-five 
to twenty; of the artillery from five to 
four; of the cavalry from ten to eight — 
a total decrease of eight regiments, and 
an ultimate reduction by lapses of en- 
listment of five thousand men. 


A lady who offers to furnish ‘* some 
storys” to a Michigan paper, says in a 
postscript: N. bican send you sum 
pomes to, sum real pretty verses if you 
desire that i writ myself, for i can writ 
pomes as well as storys. The editor is 
mean enough to decline on the ground 
of poverty superinduced by the panic. 


The East Seventeenth Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, New York, 
was the scene of great interest among 
the temperance women, Wednesday 
morning. The sisters shouted with joy 
at the announcement of the grand out- 
break upon rumsellers, while the breth- 
ren gave in report after report of the 
progress of the good work throughout 
the city. 


The Vineyard Gazette says a prelim- 
inary meeting of those interested in 
the proposed railroad from Oak Bluffs 
to Katama, was held Monday evening, 
23d, and the necessary officers were 
elected, and that the road will be built 
if every dollar has to be subscribed on 
the island. Baptism was administered 
to fourteen persons in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Sunday, 22d. 


Governor-General Northbrook, of In- 
dia, telegraphs to the Indian office that 
it is expected that the government wil] 
be obliged to maintain 8,000,000 per- 
sons for three months. The expendi- 
tures on account of the famine to the 
end of February, are estimated at 
$7,500,000. 


Postal cards have now come into such 

eneral use that the demand for them 
is settling into regularity, and it is 
thought the present quarter will pretty 
accurately determine the future annual 
demand. Thus far, since Junuary 1, 
about 14,000,000 have been issued, and 
the probable issue of the quarter] 25,- 
000,000, from which it appears that the 
annual consumption is not to be far 
from 100,000,000 — probably more than 
less, as the total issue to date, since the 
manufacture of the cards was begun, in 
May last, is 93,008,800. 


Rev. Jacob Knapp, more familiarly 
known as Elder Knapp, died last week 
at Rockford, Ill., aged about 74 years. 
At the age of 17 he became converted, 
and preached his first sermon at 22, but 
continued his studies at Hamilton In- 
stitute, Madison county. About 1833 
he started out and held protracted 
meetings. Revivals were a new thing 
then in his Church. He followed this 
up during most of his life, creating 
great excitement, and often ill-feeling 
where he went. Thousands owe their 
conversion to him. He was very harsh 
in his remaaks upon other denomina- 
tions, especially Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, and some of these, as re- 
ported in the public prints, were the 
cause of quite a serious mob in this 
city, in 1842. William Ellery Chan- 
ning said upon the occasion: ‘ Let the 
minister alone; a man who can stir 
Boston like that will do good.” 








FOREIGN. 


Ex-President Santa Anna is en route 
to Mexico. He says he returns under 
President Lerdo’s proclamation of am- 
nesty, but will take no partin Mexican 
politics. 

The Jewish Mission of the Free 
Church of Scotland entered thér new 
building at Constantinople Oct. 16th, 
1873. It is large, comprising private 
apartments for teachers and missiona- 
ries, class rooms for 300 scholars, and a 
chapel — costing about $30,000. 


The son of the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
III. will attain his majority on the 18th 
of March. The Minister of the Interior 
has sent a circular to the Prefects, di- 
recting them to keep watch upon the 
citizens who leave their departments 
for Chiselhurst for the purpose of do- 
ing homage to the Prince Imperial on 
the occasion of his becoming of age. 


A scientific commission in Peru found 
at Pabullon de Pica over 6,000,000 tons 
of pure guano; in Point Lobos, 2,000,- 
000 tons; in Huamillas, 900,000 tons, 








and in Cheuabova, 150,000 tons, all of 
excellent quality. 


The London dent of the 
Dundee Advertiser es the pete = 
as the cost of the borne trial: ‘‘ 


nters nearly £4,000, and the 
counsel £14,000. For one 
side alone the cost must reach close upon 


£150,000.” 


The finest kitchen en in France 
is that of Versailles. It belongs to the 
State, and brings in a yearly revenue 
of about 20,000 francs. The Assembly 
has determined to apply this valuable 
property to the formation of a model 
market garder and school of horticul- 
ture. 

The American Catholic pilgrim 

is to start in May, and is only for **C 
olic men” who te visit ‘‘the Grotto 
of our Lady of Jes,” in France, and 
then proceed to Rome. They take a 
first-class steamer and go comfortably, 
the most sensible thing about it. 


Rev. Dr. Wesbitt, of Samoa. said late- 
ly that sixty years ago every island 
in Polyesia was under the spell of hea- 
thenism. There are now about 400,- 
600 Polynesians who profess Christian- 
ity, who have been reclaimed from hea- 
thenism, and from many of those islands 
cannibalism has been extirpated. 


The original ground floor of the am- 
phitheatre of the Roman Coliseum has 
been reached, at a depth of eight feet 
ten inches below the present level, in 
the excavations in progress there. The 
excavation is to be continued, and as it 
progresses the stations of the Via Cru- 
cia will be removed. 


The oldest known rosebush in the 
world is on the walls of Hildesheim 
Cathedral, and is over 1,000 years old. 
The main stem is one foot in diameter, 
and has six large branches fifteen feet 
from the ground. Some 700 years ago 
it was covered to guard it against the 
ravages of the weather. It sends forth 
every year an immense crop of roses. 


There are strong doubts as to the 
truth of the death of Dr. Livingston. 
Rev. Robert Moffat, the eelebrated 
missionary to South Africa, thinks he 
could not have reached the place where 
he is said to have died. The British 
Foreign Office shares these doubts. 

Monsignor Capel will not be able to lead 
the intended “‘ pilgrimage ” of English Cath- 
olics to the Holy Land, announced for the 
coming travel-season. Quel Dommage / 





So long as bells have tongues there 
need be no fear that our city will be 
forgotten or unknown throughout the 
world ; for the bells of Troy, like other 
of its manufactures, go everywhere. 
We are led to this statement in noting 
the fact that during the past week 
Meneely & Kimberly of that city had 
| calls Tor the shipment of their bells to 
Oregon, New Mexico, Cuba, Nova 
Scotia, South America and Japan, 
while prior shipments have been made 
to India, China, and other extreme 
points. Ilium futt, Itiwm est, may be 
taken as the motto of the manufactur- 
ers there. 





Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discov- 
ery will cure a Cough in one half the 
time necessary to cure it with any other 
medicine, and it does it, not by dry- 
ing it up, but by removing the caus2 — 
subduing the irritatign, and healing the 
affected parts. For jall cases of Laryn- 

itis, Hoarseness, | Suppression or 
oss of Voice, nchitis, Severe 
Chronic or Lingeri Coughs, it will 
be found to surpass’any medicine that 
has ever before Cons offered to the pub- 
lic. Sold by Druggists. 720 





AN ACCURATE AND COMPREHENSIVE 
IDEA of the new method of curing 
Hernia, is a very valuable item of 
knowledge to every ruptured person. 
The new Elastic Truss, without metal 
springs, is worn with comfort night 
and day, retaining the Rupture securely 
at all times, and soon effects a perma- 
nent cure. Sold at a reasonable price. 
It is sent by mail everywhere by The 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad way, 
N. Y., who supply their descriptive 
circulars free on application. 





Learnard & Hartley are preparing to 
remove from the old Baptist Church 
building, where they have long been 
located, to Friend and Canal Street, 
and consequently for thirty days will 
offer their large stock of Carpetings, 
Oil-cloths, Window-shades, etc., etc., 
at the lowest possible prices. It 1s a 
well-assorted stock, and buyers will 
bave great advantages. Messrs. L. & 
H. are admirable traders, who guarantee 
satisfaction, treating all callers with 
consideration. 





THE NAME “‘ CASHMERE Bouvet,” 
as applied to Toilet Soaps and Per- 
fumery, is Registered and Patented as 
a trade-mark by COLGATE & CO., 
NEW YORK; and can be used legiti- 
mately only by them. Purchasers of 
the Cashmere Bouquet Soap and Hand- 
kerchief Extract will secure the genuine 
only when bearing the name of COL- 
GATE & CO., New York. 272 





We would call special attention to 
M: W. C. Strong’s sale of superior 
trees and plants. See advertisement in 
another column. 





We call attention to the advertise- 
ment of C. B. M. Woodward, with eye 
cut, in another column. We hope he 
will be patronized by all who may be 
in need of the artist. 





Read Ditson & Co’s advertisement 
of Esther and of ‘‘ The Oip Forks.” 


Those of our readers in search of 
bargains in Real Estate, are referred to 
the advertisement in another column 
of GEo. F. WoopMan, 42 Union Build- 
ing, State Street. 








IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


THE P 


ERUVI 

AN SYRUP Vital- 
izes and Knriches the 
Blood, Tones up the 
System, Builds up the 
Dpepepeie ivic Come, 
spepsia Liver Com- 
piaint. Dropsy, 
Chronic Diarrhea, 
Bolls, Nervous Affec- 
tions, Chills and Fevy- 
ers, "Homors, Loss of 
Constitutional Vigor, 
Diseases of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, Fe- 
male Complaints, and all Diseases originating in 
a bad state of the blood, or accon' panied oe 
or a low state of the ra. Thousands bave been 
changed by the use of this1emedy from weak,sickly. 
suffering creatures, to Ras pe es and happy 
men a: d women: and invalids cannot reasonabiy 
hesitate to give it a trial. 
tion.—Be sure you the right article’ 

See a * PERUY YRUP ” is blown in 

8, 

A e pamphlet, containing a history of the 
PERUVIAN SY. RUP a valuable paper on progress 
in medical science, a treatise m as a medi- 
= at Lt eo from - npg a physi- 
cians clergymen and others, w sent /ree to’an 
address.sETH W. FOWLK & SONS. Proprietors, 
86 Harrison avenue, Boston. Sold by dealers 
en te 





























CARPETS. 


ML CLOTHS, 
Ol, CLOTHS. 
CARPERS 


CARPETS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 


On account of removal we 
are selling our entire stock 
at Less thanany advertised 
prices. As we give our en- 
tire time and Attention to 
the Carpet Business, we 
claim advantages in pur- 
chasing over houses in 
General Trade. An ex- 
amination will satisfy. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover 8t., 
Cor. Union Street. 


On and after April Ist we 
can be found at 


OUR NEW LOCATION, 


147, 149, 15) & 183 
FRIEND STREET, 


Bd, 56, 58 & 60 
CANAL STREET. 


Canal St. Entrance. 
OPPOSITE 
BOSTON & MAINE PASSENGER DEPOT. 


—_— —— 





Q HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover Street. 





EUROPEAN TOUR. 


A party under the direction of Professor L. C. 
Loomis of Washington City, will leave New York, 
dune 2th for ndon, The Rbine, Switzeriand, 

Venice, Florence, Rome], and Paris, reaching New 
ork Aug. 3lst. Entire expense Swiss tour, $350. 
Itaiian Tour, $425, currency. Number limited. 

Address Prof. L. C. LOOMIS, 645Pa. Av.. East; 

Washington, D.C. 383 





MASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
ghest Medals at 


e » always.—NEW 8 
proves. Paterted in October, 1873, and 
January. 1874. “Prices reduced. Organs for rent, 
with privilege of purchase, or sold ior payments 
by installments. Catalogues and Price Lists free. 
Address, MASON & HAML ORGAN 

ao” pees New York, or Chicago. 





Fountain Steam Washer. 


Does owes with the Wash Bosrd and will save 
more than half the hard work. It will do the wash- 
ing of an ordinary family in one hours’time. The 
clothes Will last as lone again as when washed in 
the old way. They are made to fit any wash boiler. 
In ordering, send length and width of Boiler. 
Agents wanted. Or will send sample to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $3.00. Fountain Steam Washer 
Co., 168 Washington St., Room 2. 381 





CANTATA OF 


Fisther, the Beautiful Queen! 


DRAMATIZED!! 


Dramatized by Prof. Seager, who has brought 
out the Cantana is a large number of cities and 
towns, always to large, enthusiastic and profitable 
audiences. In its new form, Esther presents a 
epectacie of uncommon beauty. and even of splen- 
dor, with its brilliant Eastern dresses, etc. asic 
simple but spirited. Dresses and decorations 
easily procured. 


Price 0 cts. $4.50 per dozen. 


RIVER OF LIFE, Best Sunday School Song Book. 


Enlarged Edition of 
Father Kemp’s 


Old Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


Father Kemp’s “Cid Folks” hav.ng — to 900 
audiences, and other organizations to at least as 
many more. These tunes are sure to attract both 
oid and young. The present edition is enlarged to 
96 pages, and a number of favorite “old” unthems, 
patriotic pieces, etc., are added. 


Price 40 cts, 





$4.00 per dozen. 





CHEERFUL VOiCE?. BestCommon School Song 
Book. 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 0©0., Boston. 
358 
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International Review. 





I— WORKING CLASSES IN EUROPE... p. 145 
Hon. THOMAS HUGHES, M. P., Q. C., London. 
II — TRANSIT OF VENUS............ p. 160 


Pror. J. E. HitGaRrD, U. 8. Coast ‘Survey. 
Washington, D.C. 

ITI— UPPER SCHOOLS............+- p. 173 

REY. JAMES McCosH, D. D., LL. D., | res’t of 
the College of N. J. 

IV — PRACTICAL WORKIN PAINTING. . p. 198 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, e8q., London. 

V—OUR NATIONAL CURRENCY...... p. 21 

_. AMASA WALKER, LL. D., Brookfield, 

ass. 

VI— NATIONALISM AND INTERNATION- 

[ FF Pepa psn cecce Pe 
VII— BOOK REVIEWS. .....-cc00% + p. 260 
Issued six times a year. Subscription price, $5.00 
Semple copy mailed postpaid by the publishers on. 
rece } 


ptof $1.00. Canvassers wanted everywhere, 
on liberal terms, 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO., 


lll & 113 William S8t., | 113 & 115 State St. 
iNew York. Chicago. 


Io Consumptives 


A PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, having cured 
his son of Consumption in its worst s' af- 
ter being given up to die by the most celebrated 





proves successful in every case) to afflicted 
with Rog. Colds, and Consumption, and will 
send the 


they willfore ard their aduress to DANIEL ADEE, 
176 Fulton St., New York. 383 


SEEDS. PLANTS 
and VINES, 


AT 15 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. Above, 
taken in settlement of an account, I will retail at 
above discount from Growers’ Catalogue Rates, 
Your choice from one of co est, choicest. and 
best-known stocks in U.S. Send for Catalogue to 
Economy, P. 0. Box 5740, New York. 384 











Trees, Plants 


physicians, desires to make known the cure (which | 1 


, free of charge to all who desire it. if| abroad, and is 


. In The 





THESE STANDARD PIA 


AND 


THE NEW “SQ 


THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS 


WV orld! 





: THE 


Henry F. Miller 


PIANOS. 


NOS ARE PRONOUNCED 


‘The Most Reliable and the Best! 


USED IN THE 
New England Conservatory ot Music, 
Boston Music School, 
Public Schools of Boston. 


BY 


Our Best Resident Musicians. 


UARE GRAND” 


Is Attracting Unusual Attention. 


It has 7 1-3 Octaves, three Unisons in the Treble and Agraffe throughout. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


TON. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


Secicties about purchasing, are earnestly invited 
to address Dr. Geo. F. Brooks (Organist) & 
Co., 277 Washington St., Boston, Mass. sole agents 
for the celebratedchurcb organs of GEO. JARDINE 
& Son, New York, the builders of the $20,000 organ 
for Rev. Dr.Talmage’s church Brooklyn. Church 
Organs tuned and repaired, Office No. 5 Temple 
Place, Room 17, Boston, i78 








Woodward's Universal Eye Salve. 


An invaluable remedy 
for diseases of the eye 
acute orchronic. Jt will 
help weak eyes. For all 
persous whose voeation 
requires an incessant 
action of the eye, the 
eye salve wiil act asa 
charm, in restoring a 
uniform, healthy action, 
It has been known to 
cure cases of twenty 
years standing; where 
weakness, pain and mis- 
ery have long threatened 
afatal termination. We challenge the world to 
proauce an article that will excel this for curing 
diseases of the eye. 

The popes, spoken of below, gives a full de- 
scription of the eye salve; also full explanations 
as to what induced the Manufactorer to devote the 

rofits of sale as he hasdone. Any person, in fhe 

nited States, willing to aid this benevolent move- 
ment by introducing and selling the eye salve, will 
have one dozen boxes sent by mail, postage paid, 
on the reception of $1.50, One box and the pamph- 
let will be sent for 25 cents. Send cents and 25 
good envelopes, one box and the pamphiet will be 
sent, post-paid. Address C. B.M. WOODWARD, 
Haverhill, Grafton Co., N. H. 















Boston, Mass. General Wholesale Agents. 
23 Years in the Medicine Business. 
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SERMONS. 


THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE of Monday, 
March 2, contains reports of sermons on the pre- 
ceding day by 


Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. Dr, J. H. Rylance, 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin, 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, 
Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, 


and other eminent preachers, the whole occupying 
more than an enthe page of Tak TRIBUNE. This 
series of “ Tribune Sermons” will be continued, at 
least, during the present’season of popular interest 
in religion. The DAILY TRIBUNE will be mailed 





to one address, for five weeks, for 20 cents per copy. 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
381 





Towne’s Patent Liquid Compound, 
FOR BRONZING 


Gas Fixtures, Steam Pipes, Door Knobs, Hinges, 
Ornaments, Picture Frames. a of all kinds. 
This compound is also special! apted tocovering | 
boat and ship bottoms, for which purpose it has no | 


equal. 

x B.—Packages for family use,containing brush, 
bottle of liquid and two or three colors of bronze, 
with full directions, 75cts. and $1 each. 


ARTHUR TOWNE, Patentee, 


HARRINGTON & SANBORN, 


Proprietors. 


90 Portland Street, Boston. 
Agents Wanted. 382 





In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK,I shall make 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
It is especially true of TREES that **the best 
are the cheapest,’’ and the advantage ofselect- 


ing fresh from the ground must also be manifest. 
Seud for a Catalogue. 


NONANTUM HIiL, BRIGHTON, 


381 W. C. STRONG, 


THE VOICE OF MASONR 





GEORGE C.GOODWIN, & CO., 38 Hanover St., | 


| MENEELY’S BELLS. 


THE GENUINE 


TROY CHURCH BELLS, 


known to the public since 1826 ; which have ac- 
quired a reputation unequaled by any and a sale 
exceeding that of all others; — including more than 
seventy chimes and peals. One thousand testimoni- 
als received during the last six years. Every bell 
aoe ot best copper and tin and formally war- 
ranted. 


NEW PATENT ROTARY FIXTURES. 
Catalogues Free. 
No Agencies. P.O. Address, 
E.A. 


West Troy, N. ¥. 
290 eow 


The Oldest Established Foundry in 


BELLS wore: 
HOLBROOK AND SON, 
Proprietors, 
A. D 


1816. East Medway, Mass. 


Il Bells fully warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Over 10,000 now in use. Illustrated Circular 
sent upon application. 335 e0w 


either Troy or 
& G.R. MENEELY. 








= RLYMYER ; > 


URC ManuFAG 


TS: Be Tr. 7, S,. 


Fine toned, low price, warranted; circulars sent 
free. 


BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(Succ essors to Blymer, Norton & Co.) Cinc!nnati,O. 
Office and Works 664-694 West Eighth Street. 


244 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Hotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 

ted 










rranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinna’’. 
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CHURCH BELLS, 


[Established in 1820.] 


ws BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 
N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
| Bells of any weight re uired, single or in chimes, 
| made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manner 
|for which this establishment bas so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Al- 
| len, Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 








'MENEEFLY & KIMBERLY, 





to clergymen for 75 cents per month, or the Mon- | BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Bie 


day’s paper only in clubs of not less than ten, all Manufacture a superior grade ot Bells. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Illestrated Catalogue sent free. 378 


xtra Barly Peas. 


E HAVE RECEIVED A FULL AS8- 
sortment of !mproved Peas, including the 
sant as yarieties, from the best growers in Eng- 
and. 
Carter’s First Crop, Early Caractacus, 
Early Blue Peter, ** Dan’l O’Rourke, 
‘* Kentish Invicta, ‘* Saxton’s Alpha, 








Little Gem, Early Kent, 

Saxton’sLong Ped, Hiil’s Early, 

Tom Thumb, Eugenia. 
ALSO 


McLean’s Advancer, 
Champion of England, 
German Marrowfat, Blaek Eyed Marrowfat 
Missouri Marrowfat, Large Late Marrowfat. 

And many other kinds, for a description of which 
see catalogues, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Blue Imperial, 
British Queen, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


In every town in the United States to 
canvass for our 
Fashionable Visiting Cards. 
Largest commissions paid. 

WILSON & COMPANY, 





A Monthly Publication. is now in its 
3th year. It contains a full account of all | 
matters pertaining to the craft. supplied by its | 
large corps of able contributors, both at home and 
— one of the best nat Hassete | 
‘ermation. r year, in 
with Masonic Chromo, a th pees rag? 
VOICE OF MASONRY, 
No. 183 West Monroe &t., Chicago, I11., | 
and No.8 College Place, or P. 0. Rox 1789, } 
381 New York City. | 





A gents Wanted to introduce a new article to | 
stores or sell to private parties on commission. } 
Send 5@c for samples, or two stamps for particu- | 
lars. Address JOHN THOMPSON, Rye, Westches- 
330 





ter, Co., N. Y. 


224 Washington Street, 
(Second door North of Summer St., Boston). 
Send three cent stamp for circular. 
881 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Original & unexcelled for Blueing Clothes. 

Put up at Wiltberger’s Drug Store, No. 233 North 
Second St., Philatelpbia. Every Grocer and Drug- 
gist should sell it; and every housekeeper buy and 


use it. 
28) D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor. 








PRESS OF SMITE AND SMART. 








51 & 52 North Market Street: 
378 
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